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NEXT MONTH 


A million and a half acres 
of forest land lying with- 
in seventy-five miles of ten 
million people—these are 
the Jersey Pines, often 
called the Cinderella among 
American forests. In the 
November issue Reginald 
D. Forbes, director of the 
Allegheny Forest Experi- 
ment Station, will tell of 
their possibilities of use- 
fulness to mankind—pos- 
sibilities unique in the en- 
tire world. 


“Timber Ships” is Stewart 
H. Holbrook’s latest con- 
tribution to AMERICAN 
Forests—and it is one of 
his best, a dramatic story 
of ocean-going log rafts 
as long as the Queen Mary. 


And so will Grif Alexan- 
der be back in the Novem- 
ber issue with “A’wing”— 
a timely subject presented 
in his usual delightful style. 


There will also be “Johnny 
Woodcock” by Harry Bots- 
ford, another writer fa- 
miliar to the readers of 
AMERICAN Forests. Sey- 
mour Houghton, a new- 
comer, will be introduced 
with a truly fascinating 
story of France — “The 
Forest of Tronchais.” 
And, of course, there will 
be others. 
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B Preservation of extensive examples of the American 
wilderness has become within the past ten years one of 
the objectives of American conservation. The move- 
ment is based primarily upon recognition of: (1) the 
growing social needs of our people for recourse to 
undefiled nature for rest, recreation and mental and 
spiritual inspiration; and (2) the scientific and educa- 
tional value to this and future generations of represen- 
tative examples of primitive nature unchanged and un- 
marred by man. Advocates of wilderness preservation 
hold that the future land pattern of the country as a 
whole calls for the setting apart and guarding against 
needless destruction a reasonable number of primitive 
regions typifying original American landscapes. 

With this movement The American Forestry Associa- 
tion is in full accord. Indeed the Association led the 
movement when in 1925 it publicized the need of public 
action to save before it is too late some of the swiftly 





WILDERNESS 


vanishing remnants of American wilderness. At the same 
time, it initiated a campaign to erystallize public senti- 
ment into a demand for a wilderness policy in the con- 
servation work of the Federal Government. From that 
beginning the movement has grown rapidly both in pub- 
lie support and public action. Today both the National 
Forest and Park Services have officially adopted wi'der- 
ness policies and are setting apart back country sections 
of the National Forests and Parks for maintenance of 
wilderness conditions. Sixty-nine such areas, aggregat- 
ing thirteen and one-half million acres, have thus far 
been officially designated as “primitive areas” in the 
National Forests by the Secretary of Agriculture and 
portions of many of the National Parks have been 
delineated as wilderness sanctuaries by the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

One of the vital problems in wilderness preservation 
today is to protect established areas against local and 
political pressure for roads and other forms of so- 
ealled development. The Association holds that when 
an area of public land upon investigation and study 
will best serve national needs as a wilderness reserva- 
tion, maintenance of its primitive environment should 
be assured by congressional action giving it legislative 
status rather than leaving its future to the hazards of 
changing bureau or department policies. 


Note—In this space is presented each month the Associa- 
tion's policy with respect to timely phases of conservation. 
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PRESERVATION of the National Parks depends first and last upon keeping 
them natural. Keeping them natural depends upon keeping them free of com- 
mercial developments and entanglements. Early in his administration Secre- 
tary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, declared before a park meeting: 

**So long as I am Secretary of the Interior and have anything to say about 
the parks, I am going to use all the influences I have to keep parks as far as 
possible in their natural state.’’ 

To that declaration all friends of the National Parks gave hearty and 
sincere applause. 

History marches on. The National Parks are and always have been sanc- 
tuary to all forms of wildlife—native and exotic. Latest addition to national 
parkdom is the camel. It has recently been ‘‘planted’’ in the Rocky Mountain 
National Park in Colorado. 

The ordinary camel is a docile, faithful animal. The variety ‘‘planted’’ 
in the Colorado sanctuary, however, is a vicious breed. It is better known as 
the camel of commercialism. Once given range in natural resource territory 
it breeds rapidly and with predatory vengeance. 

As predicted in this column two months ago, Congress on July 25—and 
over the protest of friends of the National Parks—approved and appropriated 
$900,000 for an underground conduit through Rocky Mountain National Park 
for the development of irrigation and hydro-electric power. 

Interested spectator of this extraordinary proceeding was Secretary 
Ickes, commander-in-chief of the National Parks, who helped make the proj- 
ect possible by allocating $150,000 of PWA funds for a survey of the park 
as a possible route for the conduit. For twenty years, Secretaries before 
him had fought and fought successfully to keep commercialism out of the 
National Parks but at the critical moment Secretary Ickes in effect gave silent 
consent to the invasion by sitting on the fence and saying he did not know 
whether the project was a good thing or not. So history, I fear, will record 
him as the first Secretary of the Interior to wilt before a high pressure political 
drive upon the National Parks. 


But, now that the camel of commercialism has been admitted, what is to be 
, done about it? Conservationists did not oppose the Colorado project because 
they do not want Coloradians to have needed water and power but because 
they consider maintenance of the non-commercial principle of the National 
Parks of greater national value than the local project. Congress and Secretary 
Ickes by their acts, however, apparently hold that its economic value as a high- 
way for water diversion and power development transcends this principle. 

This being the case, rational and honest thinking would dictate that the 
status of the park area be changed to that of National Forest where economic 
use of resources is in accord with forest principles and national policy. Such 
action would be frank and honest recognition of the different fundamental pur- 
poses of National Parks and National Forests and it would free the National 
yf Park system of a predatory animal now within its portals that may eventually 
destroy one of the finest conservation accomplishments of all time. 


On, Ach 


Editor 





































MARSHLAND ELEGY 


By 
ALDO LEOPOLD 


each spring to the clangor of cranes. The peat 
layers which comprise the bog are laid down in the 
basin of an ancient lake. The cranes stand, as it 
were, upon the sodden pages of their own history. 
These peats are the compressed remains of the 
mosses which clogged the pools, of the tamaracks 
which spread over the moss, of the cranes which 
bugled over the tamaracks since the retreat of the 
ice sheet. An endless caravan of generations has 
built of its own bones this bridge into the future, 
this habitat where the oncoming host again may 
live and breed and die. 
T > ) “ j 
acetate . - 0 what end? Out on the bog a crane, gulping 
A DAWN-WIND stirs on the great marsh. With : ; aye Ani“ guipms 
a . maa , some luckless frog, springs his ungainly hulk into 
almost imperceptible slowness it rolls a bank of : ; r . 
, . : . the air and flails the morning sun with mighty 
fog across the wide morass. Like the white ghost a rei ; ‘ 
‘ . . ne wings. The tamaracks re-echo with his bugled cer- 
of a glacier the mists advance, riding over pha- 


. 246 titude. He seems to know. 
lanxes of tamarack, sliding across bog-meadows . 


heavy with dew. A single silence hangs from hori- * * %* *# # # 
zon to horizon. Our ability to perceive quality in nature begins, 

Out of some far recess of the sky a tinkling of as in art, with the pretty. It expands through suc- 
little bells falls soft upon the listening land. Then cessive stages of the beautiful to values as yet un- 
again silence. Now comes a baying of some sweet- captured by language. The quality of cranes lies, 
throated hound, soon the clamor of a responding I think, in this higher gamut, as yet beyond the 
pack. Then a far clear blast of hunting horns, reach of words. 
out of the sky into the fog. This much, though, can be said: Our apprecia- 

High horns, low horns, silence, and finally a tion of the crane grows with the slow unravelling 
pandemonium of trumpets, rattles, croaks and of earth history. His tribe, we now know, stems 
cries that almost shakes the bog with its nearness, out of the remote Eocene. The other members of 
but without yet disclosing whence it comes. At the fauna in which he originated are long since 
last a glint of sun reveals the approach of a great entombed within the hills. When we hear his call 
echelon of birds. On motionless wing they emerge we hear no mere bird. We hear the trumpet in 
from the lifting mists, sweep a final are of sky, and the orchestra of evolution. He is the symbol of 
settle in clangorous descending spirals to their our untamable past, of that incredible sweep of 
feeding grounds. A new day has begun on the millenia which underlies and conditions the daily 
erane marsh. affairs of birds and men. 

A sense of time lies thick and heavy on such a And so they live and have their being—these 





place. Yearly since the ice-age it has awakened cranes—not in the constricted present, but in the 
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wider reaches of evolutionary time. Their annual 
return is the ticking of the geological clock. Upon 
the place of their return they confer a peculiar 
distinction. Amid the endless mediocrity of space, 
a crane marsh holds a paleontological patent of 
nobility, won in the march of aeons, and revocable 
only by shotgun. The sadness discernible in some 
marshes arises, perhaps, from their once having 
harbored cranes. Now they stand humbled, adrift 
in history. 

Some sense of this quality in cranes seems to 
have been felt by sportsmen and ornithologists of 
all ages. Upon such quarry as this the 
Holy Roman Emperor Frederick 
loosed his gyrfaleons. Upon 
such quarry as this once 
stooped the hawks of Ku- 
blai Khan. Marco Polo 
tells us: ‘‘He derives 
the highest amuse- 
ment from sporting 
with gerfaleons 
and hawks. At 
Changanor the 
Khan has a great 
Palace surround- 
ed by a fine plain 
where are found 
cranes in great 
numbers. He 
causes millet and 
other grains to be 
sown in order that 
the birds may not 
want.’’ The ornitholo- 
gist Bengt Berg, seeing 
cranes as a boy upon the 
Swedish heaths, forthwith 
made them his life work. He fol- 
lowed them to Africa and discovered 


their winter retreat on the White Nile. Wilderness 


He says of his first encounter: ‘‘It was 

a spectacle which eclipsed the flight of 

the roe in the Thousand and One Nights.’’ 
* * * * * * 

When the glacier came down out of the north, 
crunching hills and gouging valleys, some adven- 
turing rampart of the ice climbed the Baraboo 
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Incarnate— 


The Sand Hill Crane 





Hills and fell into the outlet-gorge of the Wiscon- 
sin River. The swollen waters backed up and 
formed a lake, finally cut around the hills and 
drained it. To the remaining lagoons came the 
cranes, bugling the defeat of the retreating win- 
ter, summoning the on-creeping host of living 
things to their collective task of marsh-building. 
Floating bogs of sphagnum moss clogged the low- 
ered waters, filled them. Sedge and leatherleaf, 
tamarack and spruce successively advanced over 
the bog, anchoring it by their root fabric, sucking 
out its water, making peat. The lagoons disap- 
peared, but not the cranes. To the moss-meadows 
which replaced the ancient waterways they re- 
turned each spring to dance and bugle and rear 
their gangling sorrel-colored young. These, albeit 
birds, are not properly called chicks, but colts. I 
eannot explain why. On some dewy June morning 
watch them gambol over their ancestral pastures 
at the heels of the roan mare, and you will see 
for yourself. 

One year not long ago a French trapper in buck- 
skins pushed his canoe up one of the moss-clogged 
creeks that thread the Great Marsh. At this at- 
tempt to invade their miry stronghold the cranes 
gave vent to loud and ribald laughter. A century 
or two later Englishmen came in covered wagons. 
They chopped clearings in the timbered moraines 

which border the marsh, and in them 
planted corn and buckwheat. They 

did not intend, like the Great 
Khan at Changanor, to feed 

the cranes. But the cranes 

do not question the in- 
tent either of glaciers, 
emperors, or pio- 
neers. They ate the 
grain, and when 
some irate farmer 
failed to concede 
their usufruct in 
his corn, they 
trumpeted a 
warning and 
sailed across the 
marsh to another 
farm. There was 
no alfalfa in those 
days, and the _ hill- 
farms made poor hay 
land, especially in dry 
years. One dry year 
someone set a fire in the 
tamaracks. The burn grew 
up quickly to bluejoint grass, 
which, when cleared of dead trees, 
made a dependable hay meadow. After 
that, each August, men appeared to cut 
hay. In winter, after the cranes had 
gone South, they drove wagons over the frozen 
bogs and hauled the hay to their farms in the 
hills. Yearly they plied the marsh with fire and 
ax, and in two short decades hay meadows dotted 
the whole expanse. 
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Each August when the haymakers came to pitch 
their camps, singing and drinking and lashing 
their teams with whip and tongue, the cranes 
whinnied to their colts and retreated to the far 
fastnesses. ‘‘Red shitepokes’’ the haymakers called 
them, from the rusty hue which at that season 
often stains the battleship-gray of crane plumage. 
After the hay was stacked and the marsh again 
their own the cranes returned, to call down out of 
October skies the migrant flocks from Canada. To- 
gether they wheeled over the new-cut stubbles and 
raided the corn until frosts gave the signal for the 
winter exodus. 

These haymeadow days were the Arcadian age 
for marsh dwellers. Man and beast, plant and 
soil lived on and with each other in mutual tolera- 
tion, to the mutual benefit of all. The marsh might 
have kept on producing 
hay and prairie chickens, 
deer and muskrat, crane- 
musie and _ cranberries 
forever. 

The new overlords did 
not understand this. They 
did not  inelude soil, 
plants, or birds in their 
ideas of mutuality. The 
dividends of such a bal- 
anced economy were too 
modest. They envisaged 
farms not only around, 
but in the marsh. An 
epidemic of ditch-digging 
and land-booming set in. 
The marsh was gridiron- 
ed with drainage canals, 
speckled with new fields 
and farmsteads. 

But crops were poor and beset by frosts, to which 
the expensive ditches added an aftermath of debt. 
Farmers moved out. Peat beds dried, shrank, 
caught fire. Sun-energy out of the Pleistocene 
shrouded the countryside in acrid smoke. No man 
raised his voice against the waste, only his nose 
against the smell. After a dry summer not even 
the winter snows could extinguish the smoldering 
marsh. Great pockmarks were burned into field 
and meadow, the sears reaching down to the sands 
of the old lake, peat-covered these hundred cen- 
turies. Rank weeds sprang out of the ashes, to be 
followed after a year or two by aspen scrub. The 
cranes were hard put, their numbers shrinking 
with the remnants of unburned meadow. For 
them, the song of the power shovel came near being 
an elegy. The high priests of progress knew noth- 
ing of cranes, and cared less. What is a species 


OLD MAN PLANTS A TREE 


The old man plants a tree: 
With pain, now, does he bend eds elie 
And kneel to spread the roots. 
Nor any of his age shall spend 
One single hour beneath its shade 

Nor eat its fruit that is to be, 

For soon he shall be subject to the spade ; 
Yet graciously the old man plants a tree 


In the Los Angeles Times 





more or less among engineers? What good is an 
undrained marsh anyhow? 

For a decade or two crops grew poorer, fires 
deeper, weed-fields larger and cranes scarcer year 
by year. Only reflooding, it appeared, could keep 
the peat from burning. Meanwhile cranberry 
growers had, by plugging drainage ditches, re- 
flooded a few spots and obtained good yields. Dis- 
tant politicians bugled about marginal land, over- 
production, unemployment relief, conservation. 
Economists and planners came to look at the marsh. 
Surveyors, technicians, CCCs, buzzed about. A 
counter-epidemic of reflooding set in. Government 
bought land, resettled farmers, plugged ditches 
wholesale. Slowly the old bogs are rewetting. The 
fire-pocks become ponds. Grass fires still burn, but 
they can no longer burn the wetted soil. 

All this, once the camps 
are gone, will be good 
for cranes, but not so the 
thickets of scrub popple 
which spread inexorably 
over the old burns, and 
still less the maze of new 
inevitably 
follow governmental con- 
servation. To build a road 
is so much simpler than 
to think of what the coun- 
try really needs. A road- 
less marsh is seemingly 
as worthless to the al- 
phabetical conservationist 
as an undrained one was 
BERT L. ROBINSON. to the empire-builders. 
Solitude, the one natural 
resource still undowered 
of alphabets, is so far 
recognized as valuable only by ornithologists and 
cranes. 

Thus always does history, whether of marsh or 
marketplace, mice or men, end in paradox. The 
ultimate value in these marshes is wildness, and 
the crane is wildness incarnate. But all conserva- 
tion of wildness is self-defeating, for to cherish we 
must see and fondle, and when enough have seen 


and fondled, there is nothing left to cherish. 
* * * x * * 


Not he 


Some day, perhaps in the very process of our 
benefactions, perhaps in the fulness of geologic 
time, the last crane will trumpet his farewell and 
spiral skyward from the great marsh. High out 
of the clouds will fall the sound of hunting horns, 
the baying of the phantom pack, the tinkle of little 
bells, and then a silence never to be broken, unless 
perchance in some far pasture of the Milky Way. 
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THE EXPLORERS: 8, 


AFTER a visit during the summer of 1936 to the 
sixty-fifth annual camp of The Explorers at Pine 
Grove Furnace, in Michaux Forest, one of Penn- 
sylvania’s beautiful Appalachian woodland areas, 
a feature writer on a Sunday newspaper gave 


expression to his feelings 
somewhat as follows: 
If I had six and twenty 
sons, 
And each son had a 
brother, 
And none of them would 
lift a hand, 
Each lazier than the 
other, 
I’d send them all to Pine 
Grove Camp, 
And tell each no-’count 


oaf 

To study the Explorers 
Club 

And learn to really 
loaf. 


For more than forty 
years before the 55,000 
acres that make up 
Michaux State Forest be- 
came the property of the 
Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, this camping 
club of professional and 
business men calling them- 
selves The Explorers had 
pitched their tents as 
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“ EXPLORERS’ ’’ CAMP MAURER, 
Blue Ridge Summit Franklin Co., Pa., July. 1884. yy, 
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fancy led them on the slopes of Tuscarora, Kitta- 
tinny and Blue Ridge Mountains. However, when 
the Michaux became a state forest, the first appli- 
cation for a lease-hold in the area was filed by 
Charles C. Schriver, then secretary for The Ex- 


plorers. That was in 19138. 
Since then the annual 
eamp has been held in the 
forest at Pine Grove 
Furnace. 

According to some old 
notes by Benjamin La- 
trobe Maurer, the first sec- 
retary of The Explorers, 
‘‘the idea of a camping 
elub had its inception in 
the minds of Albert Hum- 
mel, Jerome T. Barnitz, 
John J. Rebman and 
Leonard Kinnard of Har- 
risburg; David M. Eiker, 
Jacob Spangler, Jacob L. 
Dechert and Benjamin L. 
Maurer of Chambersburg. 
These gentlemen, being 
warm personal friends and 
belonging to about the 
same grade of society, con- 
ceived the idea of spend- 
ing a few days on or about 
the mountains, to enjoy 
the bracing atmosphere, 
the cool water, and the 
attractive scenery. The 
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whole company of eight gentlemen secured a pair 
of horses and an ambulance from William H. Me- 
Kinley, a liveryman of Chambersburg, and started 
for Horse Valley, having met by previous arrange- 
ment on a Tuesday in July, 1869. After driving 
the greater part of the day they drew rein at Bar- 
rel Spring, on land which was the property of a 
Mr. Rosenberry and whose permission they se- 
eured to camp and fish for a few days.”’ 

The next camp was not held unti! the summer 
of 1872 when the same group, augmented by the 
addition of two men from Harrisburg and three 
from Chambersburg, pitched a camp by Dunean’s 
Run in Path Valley. During this outing they 
formed an organization, adopted a name, were 
regularly incorporated, and have camped annually 
since that year, without intermission, thereby es- 
tablishing a record which is probably unequalled 
by any similar organization in America. 

By-laws of the organization stipulate that the 
roster shall at no time contain more than twenty- 
four active members and no man is eligible for 
membership until he shall have spent three full 
camping periods of twelve days each as a noviti- 
ate. Having thus qualified, he is elected to mem- 
bership when a vacaney occurs by death or resig- 
nation. There are usually two or three eligibles 
on the waiting list and less than one 
hundred men have been actual 
members during the sixty- 
five years of the club’s 
history. None of the 
pioneer members, 
campers of 
1872, are liv- 
ing now but 
the oldest 
living 
member 
has at- 
tended 
forty- 
one eon- 
secutive 
cam ps— 
firstasa 
guest in 
1896 and as a 
member after 
1901, having 
served a probation- 
ary period of six years 
before a vacancy occurred. 
There are no published rules gov- 
erning the general behavior of the 
campers but, by common consent, 
no member or guest takes any intoxicating drink 
to camp nor de they play cards. Thus are mis- 
understandings reduced to a minimum and these 
observances probably account, in large measure at 
least, for the longevity of the organization. 

Records of the club do not reveal any stated 
reason for adopting the name ‘‘Explorers’’ nor is 
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The Explorers of 












1922 at Pole Steeple 





there any specific statement as to why members 
address each other as ‘‘Colonel’’ and refer to the 
probationers as ‘‘Brevets.’’ A probable reason for 
the military title was the general practice of vet- 
erans in the period immediately following the 
Civil War of hailing each other as ‘‘Captain’’ or 
**Colonel’’ and some, if not all, of the original 
members had served in the Northern army. The 
name ‘‘Explorers’’ may have been suggested by 
the fact that visits were made to many places of 
interest within reasonable walking distance of 
the camps. Historical notes covering activities 
of the early camps have frequent entries such as 
‘‘The party tramped to the top of Cove Mountain 
and return’’ or ‘‘The easeade in Dunean’s Run 
was particularly grand and it was voted the 
place par excellence of wild mountain scenery’’. 
The following excerpt from ‘‘Kittochtinny His- 
torical Society Papers’? Volume 2, in the Penn- 
sylvania State Library at Harrisburg, is informa- 
tive regarding some of the activities of the campers: 
‘‘Outside of that organization known as the 
‘Colonels’ or ‘Explorers’ there are few persons 
well acquainted with the location, the tempera- 
ture, the specific gravity and the elevation above 
tide water, of the springs which have their open- 
ings in the tops, sides and eastern slopes of the 
Kittatinny and Tuscarora Mountains and 
the western slopes of South Moun- 
tain. One of their number 
(The Explorers), Dr. 
Charles T. George, 
for many years 
secretary of 
the Pennsyl- 
vania State 
Pharmaceu- 
tical Soci- 
ety, when- 
ever the 
Barty 
camped in 
a new lo- 
cation, 
brought 
with him an 
American Bar- 
ometer for find- 
ing elevations, a 
hydrometer for test- 
ing the specifie grav- 
ity, and a thermometer for 
determining the temperature. of 
any spring within several miles of 
camp. The temperature of nine- 
ty per cent of the springs was 
found to be fifty-two degrees Fahrenheit, and only 
one spring was found that registered a lower tem- 
perature. This was Gun Spring, in Path Valley, 
and it registered fifty degrees where the water 
comes from the ground.”’ 
A search of the old records reveals that ‘‘a 
tramp was made to the Devil’s Race Course (see 
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Annually since 1872 The Explorers, a camping club of professional and business 
men, have enjoyed the forest beauty of Pennsylvania's mountains. They are shown 
here in camp at Pine Grove Furnace, in Michaux Forest, during the summer of 1936 


photo on page 475, upper left), a wonderful speci- 
men of Nature’s freakishness, being a peculiar 
formation nine hundred and fifty feet long, one 
hundred and twenty-five feet wide, entirely devoid 
of vegetation, covered with rocks of various sizes, 
but leveled and graded as if for some specifie pur- 
pose and situated on the mountain-side fourteen 
hundred and twenty-five feet above tide water’’. 

At another time Seeretary Maurer writes poeti- 
cally as he records a trip to the Caseades, a wild 
and rocky waterfall on Red Run, ‘‘where we 
OCTOBER, 1937 


found a grand display of the power of those hid- 
den forces which make the earth a fitting place 
for the habitation of man’’. 

Activities of the original group were not con- 
fined to the exploration of scenie beauty and rock 
formations, however, as the following paragraph, 
taken from a diary of the camp of 1886, bears 
witness: ‘‘On Monday afternoon the famous snake 
hunters, Ogelsby, Bergstresser, Santo and George 
visited the Rattlesnake Den from which they re- 
turned with nine large (Continuing on page 509) 
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By R. C. WILSON 














DOWN the cool, dark aisles 
of a strange new forest that 
golden day in October a party 
of Spanish adventurers 
threaded its way. The year 
was 1769 and the party was 
the intrepid Portola expedi- 
tion, discoverers of San Francisco Bay. 

This forest on the seaward slope of what are now 
the Santa Cruz mountains near Watsonville, Cali- 
fornia, was indeed ‘‘unlike anything ever seen in 
Spain’’, in the words of Father Crespi, chronicler 
of the party. The trees with their tall, massive 
trunks bulking from fifteen to twenty feet in di- 
ameter and towering over 300 feet in height were 
the largest yet seen by any white man. The red- 
dish, gnarled stems etched in.light and shadow 
against a background of deep green must have 
stirred the feelings of even the most hardened 
explorer. 

Father Crespi in speaking of these trees wrote: 
‘*They have a very different leaf from cedars, and 
although the wood resembles cedar somewhat in 
color, it is very different, and has not the same 
odor ; moreover, the wood of the trees that we have 
found is very brittle. In this region there is a 
vreat abundance of these trees, and because none 
of the expedition recognizes them they are named 
‘redwood’ from their color.”’ 

The Santa Cruz redwoods of that day, forming 
the southern extension of the great redwood em- 
pire, spread over the mountains a fog-bound cloak 
of timber which averaged thirteen miles in width 
and fifty miles in length, extending from sea level 
up the mountain side to an elevation of 2,500 feet. 

One grass and woodland-edged border of that 
great forest was washed by the waters of the Pa- 
cific. To the south it fringed the lower mountain 
slopes of Loma Prieta where the Santa Cruz moun- 
tains dip towards Monterey Bay. Fifty miles to 
the northwest it softened the rough outlines of 
Kings Mountain at the northernmost limit of this 
same range. To the northeast it was hemmed in 
by sunny Santa Clara Valley. 

Six hundred and fifty square miles or nearly 
half a million acres—that was the Santa Cruz 
mountain empire over which the lofty palo colo- 
rado or redwood of the early Spanish-Californian 
period held sway. Only a fraction of this forest 
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REDWOODS OF THE SANTA CRUZ-- 
A LOGGING SAGA 


remains today, but on hill and valley its history 
has been indelibly engraved by ax and fire. 

Probably the first redwoods to be eut by man 
were taken under the supervision of the early Mis- 
sion Fathers, and used in building the Mission 
Santa Clara in 1777. It must have been a tremen- 
dous task to bring the huge rough-hewn timbers 
from the mountain nearly a dozen miles away 
across the valley to the old Mission site where they 
were put in place by Indian workmen. About a 
decade later, when Santa Cruz Mission was founded 
in 1791, the records reveal that Indian workers 
under the direction of the Franciscan Friars were 
engaged in making lumber for the Mission build- 
ings from nearby stands of redwood. 

The Spanish Californians were mostly concerned 
with an indolent pastoral life and so did not make 
serious inroads on the redwoods. No doubt the 
virgin stands maintained themselves as well under 
the Spanish regime as in the Indian period. Fires 
which were of common occurrence prior to the 
Spanish occupation continued to sweep the forest 
unchecked, but could not overthrow the redwoods’ 
dominance. Fire-scar records indicate that a 
mighty redwood could be seared repeatedly before 
finally falling. Even then, fast-growing sprouts 
would rapidly fill the opening left by the death 
of the parent tree. 

But a new era in political and economic history 
was appearing on the California horizon and with 
it a greater activity of ax and saw broke in upon 
the long silences of the forest. As early as 1832 
in the vicinity of Corralitos, in Santa Cruz County, 
a grantee of that locality, Jose Amesti, was manu- 
facturing shingles and timbers. However, it was 
in the late thirties and early forties that men began 
to realize the commercial value of the wood avail- 
able in these seemingly inexhaustible forests. These 
pioneers in commercial lumbering were the restless 
advance - guard of Americans, Englishmen and 
Frenchmen who were drifting into this new land 
of opportunity. 

In 1838 a small company of men were indus- 
triously engaged in whipsawing lumber by hand 
near Santa Cruz. Some of this product was sold 
to local settlers and a small quantity shipped out 
to other parts on coastwise schooners. In the same 
year the Russian settlement at Fort Ross, north 
of San Francisco, was shipping hand-sawed red- 
wood out of the country. These two operations 
constitute the extent of the lumbering industry on 
the California coast at that time. From that date 
on, however, the lumbering interests in the coast 
ranges assumed a definite commercial importance. 

Beginning in 1842 with the first power sawmill 
known to be erected in California, the history of 
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redwood lumbering in this region is a colorful tale 
of restless activity. This first watermill built by 
Isaac Graham on Zayante Creek, five miles north 
of Santa Cruz, marked the inauguration of an in- 
dustry which ranked as the leading business of 
Santa Cruz County and adjacent communities for 
a full half 
century; and 
even now it 
supports sev- 
eral mills in 
the remaining 
virgin timber 
areas. 

In the hey- 
day of its 
reign during 
the ’80’s and 
’90’s, the in- 
dustry sup- 
ported no few- 
er than twen- 
ty-five saw- 
mills within 
a__ five - mile 
radius of 
Boulder 
Creek alone. 
From dawn to 
dark the hills 
echoed with 
the shouts of 
the ox driv- 
ers on the skid 
trails and a 
constant pall 
of dust hung 
over the wa- 
gon roads 
where team- 
stersandmule 
teams plied 
their loads of 
lumber to- 
wards San 
Jose, Santa 
Cruz, or down 
through the 
roaring lum- 
ber camp of 
Woodside to 
Redwood City 
on San Fran- 
cisco Bay. 

There were 
four quite dis- 
tinct periods 
in the lumbering history of the redwoods, and as 
each period typified a different treatment of the 
land, the vegetation cover at present exhibits a va- 
riety of conditions. These periods with correspond- 
ingly different methods of logging and milling and 
approximate dates are: 

1. Period of hand sawing in pits with little or 
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no logging—prior to 1842. 

2. Water-powered and early steam-powered mills 
with ox logging—1842-1875. 

3. Steam-powered sawmills with ox and _ low- 
powered logging—1876-1905. 

4. Modern sawmills with modern logging—sub- 
sequent to 
1905. 

In general 
the activities 
of the earli- 
est lumbering 
period chang- 
ed the appear- 
ance and com- 
position of the 
virgin forest 
but slightly, 
whereas the 
period of mod- 
ern logging 
has produced 
the most strik- 
ing changes 
in vegetation 
eover. The 
best stands of 
second growth 
redwood as 
well as re- 
mains of the 
original for- 
est are gener- 
ally found on 
areas logged 
under early 
eutting meth- 
ods. With the 
transition 
through the 
years to the 
present high- 
powered 
forms of tim- 
ber removal, 
a correspond- 
ing change 
has occurred 
in land treat- 
ment. The 
tracts logged 
in more recent 
years show 


In a beautiful primeval area—a fraction of but small 
the redwoods in the original Santa Cruz stand 


traces of the 
former virgin 
forest and 
yield instead a successional cover of brush and 
woodland species. 

The first lumber turned out in the redwoods 
was in the form of rough boards sawed by hand. 
The early procedure was to fell the tree and saw 
it into logs in place. A pit was dug nearby, the 
logs placed over it, and the job of sawing the logs 
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lengthwise in- 
to boards _be- 
gun. Two men 
took part in 
this work, one 
man pullingthe 
hand saw from 
the upper side 
of the tree, the 
other sawyer 
working on the 
lower side in 
the pit. These 
crude types of 
logging opera- 
tions, sporadic 
and_ scattered 
as they were 
in character, 
changed but 
little the com- 
position of the 
forest. A few 
trees were re- 
moved but in 
external ap- 
pearance the 
illusion of virgin redwood land still remained. In 
the forest as it stands today a few moss-covered 
stumps and vegetation-covered saw pits remain as 
the only vestiges of this earliest lumbering period. 

Naturally the volume of lumber produced in 
this fashion was small and in a short time the more 
ambitious lumber workers were seeking more effi- 
cient means of production. Soon came the intro- 
duction of oxen to haul logs and the utilization of 
water to furnish power for portable mills. 





Replacement of redwood forest by brush, three years after logging—an acute fire menace 
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The redwood forest removed—bare land showing the results of modern logging and burning 


In the virgin forest there are three main asso- 
ciates which are invariably found with redwood 
(Sequoia sempervirens), namely, Douglas fir 
(Pseudotsuga taxifolia), in the upper canopy; and 
tanoak (Lithocarpus densiflora); and madrone 
(Arbutus menziesii), in the understory. 

The madrone was the first to be widely ex- 
ploited. The best madrones were removed long 
before the rest of the forest was cleared and were 
converted into charcoal to be used in black powder 
manufacture. 
This charcoal 
burning and 
powder man- 
ufacturing 
proved a lu- 
erative busi- 
ness to many 
early woods- 
men. Another 
em ployment 
engaged in 
by these for- 
est settlers 
was the strip- 
ping of tan- 
bark from 
the tan - oak 
trees, to be 
hauled by 
pack train or 
wagon to the 
t a nneries. 
This particu- 
lar occupation 

(Continuing 
on page 510) 
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IN “TRAIL RIDER” COUNTRY 


BY ERLE KAUFFMAN 











Concealed in 
the remotest 
corners of our 
western Na- 
tional Forests 
are the last 
secret strong- 
holds of na- 
ture — little 
kingdoms of 
the primitive 
that seem 
fresh from 
the Creator’s 
hand, so untouched are they by the great spoilers. 

Not a Yellowstone among them, of course, nor a 
Grand Canyon; but what they lack in phenomena 
is overshadowed by their pure wilderness charac- 
ter and their spectacular scenery. Age-old soli- 
tudes they are, where grandeur has been sustained 
by wind and dew and sunshine and rain bestowed 
with wise love upon the good earth. Wild king- 
doms, untamed and unharnessed, holding in trust 
the remnants of the magnificent wilderness that 
was once America. 

On the official maps and in the records of a pro- 
tecting government these remnants are designated 
as ‘‘Primitive Areas.’’ They have been set aside 
by the Secretary of Agriculture to be maintained 
in their natural state for the furtherance of sci- 
ence, for the protection of great watersheds, and 
for the enjoyment of the people. So long as their 
status remains that of Primitive Area, there will 
be no development or improvement. The areas wil! 
remain roadless, uninhabited, unmarked kingdoms. 

But since these great wildernesses—ranging in 
size from 500,000 to nearly 2,000,000 acres—begin 
where the highway ends, and may be entered only 
by means of dim trails, enjoyment on the part of 
the people has been confined mostly to scattered 
hunters and fishermen who, with small pack out- 
fits, spend a few days in season along their fringes. 
Rarely, if ever, in the greater areas, do many 
travelers, pleasure bent, invade the deeper regions, 
the true wilderness. 

That is, of course, with the exception of the 
Trail Riders of the Wilderness. To this unique 
eroup of men and women organized in 1933 by 
The American Forestry Association, these far-flung 
primitive kingdoms are veritable Edens. To an 
increasing number of wilderness lovers these un- 
disturbed regions of our western National Forests 
are rapidly becoming known and revered as ‘‘ Trail 
Rider’’ country. 

And as Trail Rider country they are perform- 


—Sarnia Marquand 
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ing one of their greatest services to mankind. 
The simple and inexpensive means provided by the 
Association through the Trail Riders makes it pos- 
sible for almost anyone to satisfy his inherent 
longing for adventure and for physical exploration 
in wild country, to dwell awhile amid the un- 
touched beauty and splendor of the primitive. 

The remote Flathead and Sun River Wilderness 
in Montana, for instance, where more than a mil- 
lion acres of the little known Northern Rockies 
form the rugged ‘‘back country’’ of the Flathead 
and Lewis and Clark National Forests. Six expe- 
ditions of Trail Riders have ventured into this 
great area of lofty mountains and lake-studded 
valleys—the latest entering from Missoula on July 
4, returning twelve days later a healthy, happy 
and highly enthusiastic group. It was into this 
vast wilderness that the first Trail Rider expedi- 
tion rode in 1933. 

Then there is the land of the famous old Jim 
Bridger, the most dramatic wilderness, perhaps, 
remaining in continental United States—the high 
Wind River Wilderness in the Wyoming National 
Forest, in Wyoming. Here is the bold ‘‘top coun- 
try’’ of the Rockies, with its unique ice fields, 
sparkling lakes, timberline trees and rugged can- 
yons—a country possessing all of the charm that 
boidness of outline, distance, breadth and color can 
possibly bestow on any landscape. The 1937 ex- 
pedition of Trail Riders was in this land from 
July 18 to 31—the third to successfully explore 
this bold region—where glaciers vie with purple 
daisies for glory. 

Close by, as the eagle flies, in the storied Saw- 
tooth Mountains of Idaho, one of the seven expe- 
ditions of Trail Riders to take the field this sum- 
mer pioneered the way into the upper reaches of 
the Sawtooth National Forest—a wild kingdom of 
mountains and pines and silver lakes, as inviting 
to the wilderness lover as any land under the sun. 
Twenty-five riders, many of them veterans of two 
or more expeditions, made up this party which 
was in the wilderness from August 2 to 15. 

About the same time the Sawtooth riders were 
getting under way from Sun Valley, another party 
was gathering far to the south to explore an area 
where nature has preserved the glory of an ancient 
people in a splurge of wild grandeur—the wilder- 
ness of the Gila, the land of the American aborigi- 
nes, hidden away in the Gila National Forest, in 
New Mexico. Mighty canyons that may be com- 
pared with the Grand Canyon in color and beauty 
if not in immensity; cliff dwellings that lie undis- 
turbed in natural surroundings; broad forested 
mesas where herds of antelope roam; mountain 
peaks that 
tower above 
it all—this is 
the _ wilder- 
ness of the 
Gila. The 
1937 expedi- 

(Continuing 
on page 516) 


Beautiful Holland Lake in Montana's 
Flathead and Sun River Wilderness. Be- 
low, the top of Wyoming's mighty 
Wind River Range in the Wyoming Na- 
tional Forest. (Photo by G. E. Barrett.) 


On pages 482 and 483—the jumbled 

sea of peaks and valleys forming the 

Olympic Wilderness in Washington. 
(Photo by Ashahel Curtis.) 
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At left, in the heart of the Gil, 
the Southwest's greatest wilder. 
ness—the country of mystery, of 
Pueblo myths—Gila National Fo, 
est New Mexico. (Photo by De. 
vereux Butcher.) Lower left, beay 
tiful Pettit Lake in the vast an 
rugged wilderness of the Say. 
tooth National Forest, Idaho 
(Photo by United States Forest 
Service.) Below, a glimpse of the 
mighty virgin forest of the Olym. 
pics, the wildwood surrounded on 
three sides by salt water, Olym. 
pic National Forest, Washington, 
(Photo by B. B. Jones.) 
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At right, looking down on the 
great “Chinese Wall" of the 
Rocky Mountains in Montana's 
million-acre wilderness, Flathead 
and Lewis and Clark National 
Forests. (Photo by United States 
Forest Service.) Lower right, al- 
pine flowers at snowline in the 
great hinterland dominated by 
Mount Olympus, in the Olympic 
National Forest. (Photo by Asa- 
hel Curtis.) Below, giant sen- 
tinels of the Mogollon Mountains 
guard the wilderness of the 
American aborigines in the Gila. 
{Photo by Devereux Butcher.) 
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CANOEING ON THE HURON RIVER 


The placid waters of the Huron above Ore Lake, with 


marshy pastureland on the one hand and close-growing 


trees on the other, offer an ideal stretch for canoeing 
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PLANNING VALLEYS 
OF LITTLE RIVERS 


By HENRY S. CURTIS 





THE Huron River in southeastern Michigan is a 
typical little river. On the average, it is not more 
than a hundred feet wide. Seldom does it exceed 
two feet in depth. It is of no significance to com- 
merce. Its greatest value lies in the many ways it 
contributes to the social and recreational life 
throughout its valley. 

In America there are many such little rivers 
and little river valleys which, through right plan- 
ning, can be made to play an even greater part in 
our social life. And back of these are the thou- 
sands of smaller streams, from six to ten feet wide 
and around a foot deep, that, unheralded and un- 
sung, have been the center of rural recreational 
life for many years—and will continue to be. 

A close study of the Huron River clearly indi- 
cates that certain forms of improvement and de- 
velopment are necessary today, however, if these 
little streams and their valleys are to serve the 
social and recreational needs of the people to the 
limit of their capacity. 

First is the matter of pollution. Even in rural 
districts the streams are carrying silt from eroding 
hillsides, the sewage of towns and cities, and the 
wastes of industry. Any and all of these tend to 
drive away the better forms of fish and prevent 
all public use of a stream. 

There are two fundamental answers in each 
ease ; one of which is to save the materials that are 
now being wasted so that a stream coming from a 
pulp mill or sugar mill, for instance, will still be 
¢lear and usable water. A number of states and 
industries have recently appointed commissions to 
study this problem, and considerable progress is 
being made. It is likely that a nearly complete 
utilization is possible in most cases, but at present 
the expense would often be prohibitive. 

Where it is impossible to utilize the wastes 
directly, the other method is to run them into some 
settling and coagulating vat where they may be 
treated and solidified for any use that may be 
found for them. Thus Milwaukee turns its sewage 
into fertilizer. 

The common law says that the riparian owner 
on any stream has a right to have the stream come 
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to him undiminished in quantity and unpolluted 
in quality. If cities were required to throw their 
sewage into a stream above the city, so that they 
would suffer the consequences, we should have no 
problem, but under present conditions it is their 
neighbors below that have to suffer. On a small 
stream the sewage of even a small city will prevent 
nearly all public use and depreciate the value of 
property for miles below. As such it is a violation 
of fundamental human rights. 

In our legislation on rivers we have taken it 
for granted that the great objectives are commer- 
cial navigation and power. The country has for- 
gotten its small streams. But for every navigable 
river there are dozens if not hundreds of small 
streams that are large enough to float a canoe. 
They are pretty evenly distributed over the United 
States. Properly cared for they would easily 
double the recreational facilities of the country. 
There is probably such a stream within less than 
twenty miles of more than nine-tenths of our popu- 
lation. 

There is quite as much reason for the states to 
look after state rivers as there is for the Federal 
yovernment to look after federal rivers. Yet most 
of these rivers are almost completely neglected. 
On a recent canoe trip of about 140 miles, for 
example, we found the Huron, flowing through a 
metropolitan area of more than two million popu- 
lation, with ten barb-wire fences across it, a num- 
ber of log obstructions, eight dams, long abandoned 
and collecting the drift of the stream, seven or 
eight low country bridges, requiring a portage, 
many rocks in the bed which make boating difficult 
and dangerous, and probably a hundred trees that 
had fallen into it. 


It is no one’s business to see that the Huron is 
kept in condition to use. Consequently nothing is 
done. The river has a solid bottom nearly all the 
way and for the most part it is less than two feet 
deep. The upper river is narrow and deep 
enough for any ordinary boating, but the lower 
river is often so wide that there is not water 
enough to go around. If there were a state depart- 
ment in charge of our streams, a tractor with wide 
and high wheels could probably move down the 
channel with a road scraper, and make a narrow 
low water channel that would be navigable at all 
times. It would be easy for such a tractor also to 
take out the fallen trees, logs, and rocks. 


A fundamental problem of every river valley or 
drainage basin is a desirable and stable water 
level. This is especially true in Michigan where 
there are many marshes, lakes and rivers. It is 
quite evident in almost any county in the State 
that there are ditches that never should have been 
dug and marshes that never should have been 
drained. They yield only a little pasture in the 
dry seasons—not enough to pay for the original 
eost of the diteh—and the wildlife displaced is 
more valuable than any pasturage secured. 

There are a number of cases in the Huron Val- 
ley where a drain put (Continuing on page 514) 
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Lancing shafts of gold, where the sun sifts down through virgin black 


walnuts in this Indiana State Park which is a fitting monument to 
the memory of John Lusk, the man who saved the trees of Turkey Run 














THE TREES OF TURKEY RUN 








By GEORGE A. SIMMONS 


Photographs by Indiana Department of Conservation 


IT WAS late afternoon and the trail we followed 
through the virgin woods of Turkey Run was 
flecked with the golden shafts of the sun. 
‘*Thank God there was a man who loved these 
trees enough to fight for them,’’ said my compan- 
ion, an elderly man who knew and loved this most 
beautiful of Indiana’s remnants of. virgin forest. 
I agreed. Here, indeed, were trees worth fight- 
ing for—magnificent hardwoods for the most part, 
with hemlocks on the higher bluffs and a few yew 


trees along the cliffs. I knew the man he referred 
to was John Lusk—I had heard of him—and that 
the trees of Turkey Run were now incorporated 
in a State Park. 

We stepped under a great tulip tree which 
brought a smile to the old man’s face. 
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‘*Not such a rare tree,’’ he said softly, ‘‘but the 
most beautiful in the park. While Freeman was 
making his historic survey, nearly one hundred 
and thirty-five years ago, he recorded seeing these 
trees two hundred feet in height and ten feet in 
diameter. But such trees are not found today. 
This, the largest tulip tree in Turkey Run, is a 
little over fourteen feet in circumference. Indiana 
has honored the tulip tree by choosing its bloom 
as her state flower. 





In the grove of ancient sycamores 


‘*There is also a wild cherry in Turkey Run that 
is unusually beautiful—considered the largest in 
the state. The trunk rises to a height of ninety 
feet and it is as stately and as straight as the 
hemlocks on the bluffs.’’ 

We walked along in silence for awhile until we 
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came to a bend in the trail. There the old gentle- 
man stopped me. 

*‘Look up,’’ he said. ‘‘This is the ‘big syca- 
more,’ the largest tree in the park.’’ 

I felt a little awed at the size of this giant. Up, 
up it towered until its white splashed arms seemed 
to caress the clouds. This veteran of the forest has 
a girth of twenty and one-half feet. It leans a 
little toward the waters of Sugar Creek as though 
tired of bearing its burden of untold years. 

Slow decay near its mighty base is gnawing at 
its vitals and in time a storm or a whim of nature 
will lay the great trunk down to return to the soil 
from whence it came. Grouped about it are lesser 
brethren, themselves old and huge and towering, 
but the ‘‘big syeamore’’ was old when they sprang 
from the seed. 

**T have often wondered,’’ my companion said 
after a while, ‘‘how many canoes have passed 
upon the waters of Sugar Creek ?—how many moc- 
casined feet have padded over this trail at its 
base ?—how many generations have lived and loved 
and died since it pushed its first shoot through the 
forest mould ?’’ 

And standing there I, too, wondered. 

We hiked on to view a black walnut, a true and 
rare monarch, and the white oaks, the elms and 
the hackberries, all stately giants, gnarled and 
twisted by the storms and the winds of years. On 
the flats and ridges above the bottomlands we 
hiked under great spreading beeches. 

Finally we sat down on an old sycamore log 
where we could gaze on the waters of Sugar Creek. 
It was then the old man told me the story of the 
trees of Turkey Run. I listened, spellbound, while 
a few vagabond clouds drifted out of the west. 

‘‘Many Hoosiers remember the heroic fight 
waged by a few people of vision and courage to 
save these trees,’’ he began. ‘‘Yet before they 
made that fight one man stood and fought alone. 
That man was lonely John Lusk.’’ 

And so it was that I heard the story of Turkey 
Run—which is also the story of the Lusks. The 
names are inseparable. Many legends and stories 
have been woven around the Lusks. These have 
been sifted carefully and the following seems to 
be the most authentic: 

One hundred and twenty-five years ago, General 
William Henry Harrison was making an offensive 
against the Indians. He sent a body of scouts up 
the Wabash River from Fort Harrison, near the 
present site of Terre Haute, to discover a route by 
which his army could reach Prophet’s Town, where 
Lafayette now stands. This body of scouts, under 
command of Captain Salmon Lusk, of Vermont, 
journeyed up the east bank of the river. When 
they reached Sugar Creek, they traveled up the 
stream to cross it at a point now known as the 
‘*Narrows.”’ 

The stately trees and the rugged hills appealed 
to the Vermont pioneer and more than a decade 
later he brought a young bride to Turkey Run. 
On a hill overlooking the waters of Sugar Creek 
they built a log cabin. Here John Lusk was born, 
one of a family of seven children. 
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John grew to manood and old age on the old 
homestead and became the half legendary and 
wholly fascinating character who saved the trees 
of Turkey Run. 

Little is known of his boyhood, but it has been 
said that he was unlike other boys of his age. He 
loved animals and trees far more than he loved 
men and the forest and hills were his playgrounds. 

In 1869 tragedy came to the big brick house 
which had replaced the log eabin on the hill. 
Captain Salmon Lusk died, leaving his homestead 
and many acres of land. Here John Lusk re- 
mained with his mother, Polly Beard Lusk, whom 
he loved dearly. 

For eleven years John was happy with his 
mother in their home on the hill. But with her 
death in 1880 he became a recluse from the world. 
Soon an aura of mystery and strange tales grew 
up around him and these tales became more strange 
with each telling. 

Thirty-five years passed for John Lusk—thirty- 
five years of loneliness. 

Just how lonely he was will never be known. He 
eared very little for men and not at all for women. 
He feared all strangers and distrusted them. He 
rarely spoke to those he did not know, but to those 
he knew he was kind. 

As the years passed and the aura of mystery 
deepened around lonely John Lusk, many people, 
attracted by the strange tales, sought to gain ad- 
mittance to the old brick house on. the hill. Only 
a few were ever allowed to enter and most of these 
were children. The strange tales grew. 

‘*He’s a fool!’’ said the young upstarts of the 
neighborhood. ‘‘He’s erazy!”’ 

‘*Just queer,’’ said some of the older folk. 

‘‘Lonely,’’ said those who really knew him. 

There were only two things that meant very 
much to John Lusk. His mother and his trees. 
When she died, the trees remained the one absorb- 
ing interest in his life. 

Up to his death he stubbornly and vigorously 
refused to accept the huge sums which were fre- 
quently offered him for his land and its timber. 
No amount could tempt him to part with his herit- 
age of trees. It is to his fortitude in resisting 
these offers that we today owe the beauty of Tur- 
key Run with its hills and vales, virgin forest and 
winding trails. 

The people of Indiana and of all the world may 
come and behold the huge giants of this virgin 
timber. These trees stand today because John 
Lusk fought so bitterly to save them. When his 
lonely life came to a close in 1915, the Nature 
Study Club of Indiana affixed a tablet near the old 
homestead bearing the legend: ‘‘To the Memory of 
John Lusk, Who Saved the Trees of Turkey Run.”’ 

When the old gentleman had completed his story 
we arose to plod thoughtfully on along the old 
trail by the stream. At one end of the old covered 
bridge over the ‘‘Narrows’’ we stopped in the 
twilight to look downstream upon the glories of a 
dreamy afterglow. And we waited. 

Finally the silver dise of a moon came up to 
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ride in the eastern sky. We walked slowly back 


over the winding trail. A faint mist veiled the 
waters of Sugar Creek. A night bird swept low. 
The trees seemed transfigured with a holy light. 
There was witchery in the murmurs of the night. 
Mystie voices were in the woodlands. I wondered 
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Fragile tracery of foliage against the elms at Turkey Run 


if they were the whisperings of the spirit of John 
Lusk wandering in the shadowy vistas of his be- 
loved trees. 

And what could be a more fitting monument 
than these trees as they stand today? What could 
be a greater tribute to the memory of John Lusk? 
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THREE MILLION FARMERS OPPOSE 
FORESTRY TRANSFER 


Head of National Grange Tells Congress Rural People Are 
Against Reorganization Plan to Separate Forestry and Agriculture 


APPEARING before the Senate Select Committee 
on Government Organization on August 5, Louis J. 
Taber, Master of the National Grange, emphatic- 
ally recorded the opposition of the farmers of the 
country to Seeretary Ickes’ proposal to have his 
department renamed ‘‘Department of Conserva- 
tion’’ and to have transferred to it the forestry 
and other conservation activities of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This proposal is now written 
in Senator Byrnes’ Reorganization Bill which has 
been favorably reported to the Senate and is ex- 
pected to be among the first order of business 
when Congress reconvenes in January. 

Representatives of more than 3,000,000 rural 
people representing every section of the nation 
and every type of agriculture are unanimous in 
their opposition to any reorganization that con- 
templates transfer of the Forest Service, the Bio- 
logical Survey and the Soil Conservation Service 
from the Department of Agriculture, Mr. Taber 
told the committee. This opposition, he declared, 
is clearly apparent from the joint resolution 
passed by all important farm organizations at the 
last farm conference. 

Speaking for the National Grange with 8,000 
local units and 800,000 members, Mr. Taber said: 

‘‘The reasons for the position of the National 
Grange go back to the very beginnings of the Bu- 
reau of Forestry and the development of a con- 
servation program in this country. Again and 
again the National Grange has gone on record in 
opposition to any transfer of the Forestry Bureau 
from the Department of Agriculture to the De- 
partment of the Interior or any other branch of 
the Government. We have gone on record again 
and again for the transfer of soil conservation and 
similar activities to the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

‘‘For more than a quarter of a century the 
Grange has reaffirmed our sincere belief that all 
land-use problems of whatever kind and character 
must center in the Department of Agriculture if 
duplication, overlapping, and waste is to be pre- 
vented. Since the beginning of the farm depres- 
sion in 1921 it has been apparent that there could 
be no sound program, no permanent farm relief, 
no long-time agricultural program if there was to 
be any division or duplication in executive depart- 
ments dealing with land, forestry, conservation, 
crop production, plant control, soil conservation, 
and utilization. There ean be no integrated and 
continuing program unless this policy is adhered 
to. 

**Recently the National Grange has gone on rec- 
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ord against changing the name of the Department 
of the Interior to the Department of Conservation, 
because of the inevitable threat to a sound agri- 
cultural program, and in this belief the National 
Grange does not stand alone. I am glad to say 
that at the last farm conference the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted: 

** “Whereas, There is pending in Congress a bill, 
*** to change the name of the Department of the 
Interior to the Department of Conservation and 
Works, and 

“Whereas, It is the manifest purpose under this 
bill to transfer from the Department of Agricul- 
ture to the Department of the Interior the Forest 
Service, the Soil Conservation Service, the Bio- 
logical Survey, and any other agencies of the 
Government dealing with conservation, 

‘Therefore be it Resolved, That the National 
Agricultural Conference by unanimous action op- 
poses this measure as contrary to sound adminis- 
tration, the welfare of agriculture and the public 
good. 

‘It is in the national interest that the above- 
named agencies be retained in the Department of 
Agriculture. 

‘In order to bring about a more effective coordi- 
nation in the administration of all legislation 
affecting agriculture, we recommend that the ad- 
ministration of such laws be uniformly lodged in 
the United States Department of Agriculture.’ 

(This resolution was subscribed to and signed 
by the Presidents of the following national farm 
organizations: National Grange, American Farm 
Bureau Federation, National Cooperative Council, 
Farmers National Grain Corporation, American 
Agricultural Editors Association. ) 

‘*From the list of organizations, it is apparent 
that the representatives of more than three million 
rural people, representing every section of the 
nation and every type of agriculture, were unani- 
mous in their conclusions. ; 

‘‘As further justification for our position, we 
call attention to the language of the Brownlow 
Report in outlining the functions for a Depart- 
ment of Conservation and the Department of Agri- 
eulture. This report clearly indicates an intention 
of dividing functions between the two departments 
in a manner unsatisfactory to agriculture, danger- 
ous to national welfare and adding to the expense 
and cost of government. 

‘‘Our opposition to this change is more funda- 
mental, however, than the mere interference with 
a sound agricultural program. It is time that we 
have the courage to (Continuing on page 516) 
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REORGANIZATION—THE TRANSCENDING ISSUE 


“THE problem of American forestry transcending 
all others at the moment is the grave threat to 
the integrity and effectiveness of the National 
Forests through the proposals for government re- 
organization now in Congress.’’ 

This statement made last month by Henry S. 
Graves, head of the Yale Forest School, a former 
Chief Forester of the United States, upon his 
return from an extended trip through the Na- 
tional Forests of the West, should bring home 
to the American people the real seriousness of 
impending action by Congress in dealing with fed- 
eral conservation work in the name of reorgan- 
ization. A foremost authority on forestry and 
conservation in this country and abundantly 
equipped with experience in federal forestry work, 
Mr. Graves knows whereof he speaks. Further- 
more, his trip through the West this summer was 
taken with Gifford Pinchot, the first Chief For- 
ester of the United States and under whom the 
National Forests were first organized and made 
safe as great public natural resources. 

‘The purpose of our trip through the western 
states,’’ said Mr. Graves, ‘‘was to learn by per- 
sonal observation the progress that has been made 
by the National Forests during the past twenty 
to thirty years in protection, management and 
administration of the forests for the public. We 
covered by motor more than four thousand miles. 
We did not obtain our information through opin- 
ions of Forest Service officers but from study and 
observation of local problems and from talks with 
citizens in the different regions. 

‘‘The National Forests are handled by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in an extraordinarily 
effective manner. The great achievements in pro- 
tection and management represent the work over 
many years of an organization of technically 
trained men, wholly under civil service protection, 
and imbued with a spirit of public service that 
cannot be excelled anywhere in governmental 
service. The great progress from the beginning 
has been possible because of the fact that the 
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Service is an integral part of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, whose function in- 
cludes all phases of work pertaining to the pro- 
ductive use of the soil. 

‘*The proposal to separate the Service from this 
Department would be a blunder that would be fol- 
lowed by far-reaching consequences in National 
Forest administration and to forestry generally in 
the United States. The decentralized system of 
management has resulted in a very close integra- 
tion of the public forest enterprise with the life 
and welfare of the local communities. A change in 
the administrative organization, such as is pro- 
posed, would be destructive to the Service itself 
and to the local public relations. The proposed 
change in the civil service tradition, the inevitable 
shifts in policy, separation of the organization 
from the branches of the government dealing with 
soils, plant growth, animal husbandry, problems of 
insects and diseases, farm woodlands and agricul- 
tural economies, would be very serious in such a 
highly technical problem as National Forest ad- 
ministration. 

‘*We encountered a very strong and widespread 
opposition to the reorganization plan throughout 
our trip. I returned from the trip with a deep con- 
viction of the danger to American forestry from 
the reorganization proposals and the necessity for 
all persons interested in this great movement to 
enter a protest against the proposed change.’’ 

This appraisal of the situation coming from a 
man of Mr. Graves’ experience and standing in 
forestry should leave no doubt as to the unsound 
and dangerous character of the reorganization pro- 
posals. Between now and when Congress meets 
again in January to take up reorganization, there 
must be no stacking of arms in the fight to save 
thirty years of conservation progress from dissipa- 
tion and political jugglery. The issue has reached 
the point where it should be the individual respon- 
sibility of every citizen who believes in maintaining 
the integrity of his government’s conservation 
work to let his Congressmen know how he stands. 
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WILDLIFE 
AND 
CYCLES 


By LEONARD WING 


SOME time ago, I had occasion to discuss 
eame with a very shrewd and salty veteran 
of wildlife conservation. Well versed in 
results of research, he philosophically re- 
counted how for ages men have pondered 
over periods of abundance and scarcity of 
game. ‘‘When game was plentiful,’’ he 
said, ‘‘the benighted savage bowed down 
in pious supplication and tendered offer- 
ings to the Gods and Spirits. But civiliza- 
tion has made man somewhat egocentric, 
so that he credits game increase to himself 
because of his predator-control, or his re- 
strictive seasons and bags. The savage 
blamed scarcity of game upon the evil 
spirits. It really meant something to him, 
for he and his wife and children went 
hungry. Thus game-searcity entered his 
religion; and he made offerings and sacri- 

fices for the appeasement of the spirits. 
‘‘Sportsmen,’’ continued the veteran, 
‘‘blame the predators, that is, the hawks, 
owls, coyotes and others. Or they blame 
the game hog, or even the sentimentalists. 
¥ a And like the savages, they too make offer- 

The upswing of the cycle can put more birds in half : d 
a township of this land than the state game farm ings and sacrifice a few days of open sea- 
can rear and release in the whole state son for the appeasement of the ecological 

hob-goblins. ’’ 

This somewhat facetious comparison car- 


Chart showing relation of hunting to the stages of the ries more profound truth than a thousand 
ruffed grouse cycle in the northern part of the range 
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pious orations and resolutions! It is only too pathetically 
illustrative of our languid attitude toward the really under- 
standable principles of wildlife conservation. There is no 
reason why the full interactions of wildlife should not be 
worked out by science in the same way that the interactions 
of my typewriter have been worked out—in a manner simple 
and easy to understand. There should be nothing occult 
about wildlife ... in the face of real scientific research. 

Recently it has been discovered that periods of scarcity and 
plenty in some species of game animals alternate with each 
other, one to follow the other as surely as sunrise comes after 
darkness. The term ‘‘cycle’’ has been applied to these recur- 
ring periods. ‘‘Cycle’’ has appeared with increasing fre- 
queney in literature and has caused some confusion. This is 
only natural with things new, especially if they connect with 
a popular or scientific mystery. 

A quarter of a century ago, Ernest Thompson Seton gath- 
ered evidence of cycles, calling them ‘‘the ebb and flow’’ of 
animal life. Others had occasionally made allusion to such a 
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Fifty snowshoe rabbits were seen here in Wisconsin 

in a four-mile walk when the cycle swing was up 

in 1932—only three in eight miles a few years later 
when the cycle swung low 


phenomenon but Mr. Seton first breathed power and life into 
the concept. Cycle thought slumbered for many years longer 
until given a vitalizing impetus from Aldo Leopold in Ameri- 
¢a and Charles Elton in England. 

Studies of wildlife cycles have thrown much new light 
upon our problems. When geographic thinking begins to bear 
upon the cycles, we learn of their distant reach and reverber- 
ations. We learn that game populations in widely separated 
areas may fluctuate synchronously, that they may show dif- 
ferent cycles in one part of the range from those in another, 
or they may be eyclie in one part and essentially stable 
elsewhere. 

The time intervals between similar manifestations of a cycle 
are not strictly definite. They have an average length, al- 
though the actual length may shift about this average. For 
example, the eleven and a half year cycle averages that 
length. The past two intervals (Continuing on page 512) 
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Above—In 1931 a census showed five hundred 
ruffed grouse per square mile—in 1935, none 


Below—lIt is at the high of the cycle that dam- 
age to trees by chewing of snowshoe rabbits 


is greatest 








Above—Lowering the mattress from 
a barge into Old Man River's bed 


Below—The bank is smoothed to a gradu- 
al slope and then paved with stone 











OLD MAN RIVER is full of tricks. He plays them 
all along his sluggish yellow course from Lake Itasca 
to the Gulf, but in the South, augmented by the waters 
of the Missouri and the Ohio, he is most troublesome. 
From Cairo to the Gulf his flood plain averages forty 
miles in width. It comprises 30,000 square miles of rich 
bottomlands, sheltered for the most part behind levees. 
Now and then, of course, Old Man River gets out of 
bounds, breaks through the levees and into the head- 
lines. Nationwide attention is then directed toward him 
until he returns to his bed. But how many know that 
each year his bed is made more comfortable by wooden 
mattresses, the manufacture of which gives year-long 
employment to hundreds of timberland, sawmill, and 
river workers and consumes millions of feet of lumber? 
One of Old Man River’s favorite tricks along his 2,500 
winding miles is the gnawing away of a bank here and 
building up a sandbar there. A large scale map of his 
course from Memphis to New Orleans presents a_be- 
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WOODEN MATTRESSES 
FOR OLD MAN RIVER 


ry * ’ e By E. M. DAVIS 


wildering maze of loops, cut-offs, islands, 
bends and oxbow lakes. The river steamers 
today paddle over the spot where in Mark 
Twain’s day the town of Napoleon, Arkansas, 
stood. The Father of Waters has literally 
wandered all over the map. 

It is therefore not strange that Army en- 
gineers and others whose job it is to admin- 
ister to Old Man River hit upon the idea of 
wooden mattresses to help keep him more 
quietly in bed. They consist in the main of 
one by four-inch boards woven basketwise into 
great sections from forty to 100 feet wide, 
and many times as long. When spiked and 
wired together, weighted, and sunk at critical 
points, the mattresses prevent cutting of the 
bank and changes of course. 

The mattress is made at the river edge, the 
actual weaving being done on a barge which 
is moved downstream as the work progresses. 
The extreme edge, known as the ‘‘apron,”’ is 
about four feet wide. Extending from the 
apron toward the water is a series of ‘‘eribs’’ 
or shallow pockets four feet square, made by 
building up the boards. On completion the 
mattress is sunk into place by dumping 
broken stone into the cribs. The cribs prevent 
the stone from shifting beneath the water. 

The bank upon which the mattress is to be 
laid must be brought to a gradual slope. This 
slope cannot be more than one foot downward 
for every three feet horizontally, otherwise 
the mattress, despite its load of broken stone. 
might slip. After the mattress is sunk into 
place the bank is paved with stone down to 
about the waterline. This paving covers the 
apron of the mattress. Additional stone east 
from barges is used to sink the outer parts of 
the mattress, and it is finally anchored to the 
shore with cables. 

A Mississippi River bend often is bordered 
on one side by a steep high bank of dark al- 
luvial soil, at the base of which the waters 
swirl by. Now and then a portion of this bank 
is undermined and topples into the current. 
A large mattress properly placed at such 
bends will go far to prevent undercutting. 

The opposite or inner shore is usually low 
and shelving; the water being somewhat 
retarded there drops part of its load of sedi- 
ment and gradually (Continuing on page 51°) 
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Above: Powerful 
International TD-40 
Diesel TracTracTor 
operating a 4-wheel 
scraper. A popular 
combination on dirt- 
moving jobs every- 
where. 


The International T-20 TracTracTor equipped with bullgrader. Shown 
on excavation work, a job for which this compact outfit is ideally suited. 





INTERNATIONAL TracTracTor design, quality, 
performance, and economy offer the answer to your 
power problem. Make a thorough study of the Trac- 
TracTors —there are five models, to fit your needs 
exactly. Ask for a demonstration. The International 


line also includes a wide variety of wheel-type indus- 





trial tractors, and power units in sizes up to 110 max. 


MODEL TD-35 DIESEL h. p. The nearest International Industrial Power dealer 


or Company -owned branch will give you complete 


TRACTRACTOR information on any tractor or power unit in the line. 


The popular features of International Diesel de- INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


sign are now available in the new International 
TD-35—a smaller Diesel TracTracTor at a lower 


price. Complete information supplied on request. INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER Quality Propwcts 


INTERNATIONAL Industrial Power 
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In one of the most tragic forest fire dis- 
asters in recent years, fifteen men were 
killed and more than thirty severely burned 
or injured when flames, on August 21, swept 
down a mountainside in the Shoshone Na- 
tional Forest, in Wyoming. Three Forest 
Service officers, one technical assistant, ten 
CCC enrollees, and an employee of the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads lost their lives. 

The disaster was attributed to sudden 
and erratic wind action which swept the 
flames downhill through tree tops, overtak- 
ing a crew of fire fighters engaged in con- 
structing a fire-line. 

Among the victims of the tragedy was 
Forest Ranger Alfred G. Clayton, well 
known to readers of AMERICAN Forests for 
his human and interesting stories and pen 
sketches of ranger life. His most recent 
story was ‘‘The Chimes of Lost Valley’’ 
which appeared in the January, 1935, issue. 
According to survivors, Ranger Clayton was 
at one time out of danger but went back 
into the inferno to aid some of his men. 

James T. Saban, a technical foreman at- 
tached to the Bighorn National Forest, 
along with Rex A. Hale, assistant technician 
of the Forest Service, were also in the clear 
but were said to have gone back into the 
fire in an effort to save the lives of others. 
Neither returned. The fourth forest officer 
to lose his life was Paul E. Tyrrell, junior 
forester of Oakland, California. The mem- 
ber of the Bureau of Public Roads to burn 
to death was Billy Lea, of Sherwood, Ore- 
gon. 

From the ranks of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps ten lives were lost in the trag- 
edy. They were John B. Gerdes, Halletts- 
ville; George Rodgers, George West; Clyde 
Allen, MeDade; William Whitlock, Austin; 
Will C. Griffith, Bastrop; Roy Bevins, 
Smithville; Rubin Sherry, Smithville; Er- 
nest Seelke, Le Grange; and Ambrogio 
Garcia, Corpus Christi, all of Texas, and 
Mack T. Mayabb, Smithville, Oklahoma. 

At the time of going to press, it was 
stated that the thirty-odd injured or badly 
burned fire fighters would survive. 

The fire was first reported at the head of 
Sunlight Creek, fifty miles northwest of 
Cody, on the afternoon of August 20. 
Crews were immediately dispatched from a 
work camp in Sunlight Basin while Assis- 
tant Supervisor Carl G. Krueger made a 
survey of the fire area by plane. It was on 
this reconnaissance that the Blackwater fire, 
where the tragedy occurred, was discovered. 

By the morning of August 21, the fire 
had burned about 500 acres and was be- 
lieved under control. More than 300 men 
were on the fire line. Early in the after- 
noon, however, a strong wind came up and 
a call was sent out for additional men. 
About 200 additional CCC enrollees, along 
with several forest officers, were dispatched. 

Accounts of what actually happened dur- 
ing those few brief moments later in the af- 
ternoon are sketchy. With several crews 
working on a steep hillside, constructing a 
fire line on the flank of the fire in an effort 
to pinch it in front, the wind changed sud- 
denly and blew a heavy gale down the hill, 
trapping the men. 

‘*The wind suddenly swept the flames up 
in the tree tops,’’ said one of the survivors. 
**T never saw fire travel so fast. It en- 
circled us faster than we could run.’’ 

From Forest Ranger Urban J. Post, how- 
ever, who, with his crew of fifty or more 
CCC fire fighters, faced death on a rocky 
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WYOMING FIRE TRAGEDY 


Fire in Shoshone National Forest Claims Fifteen Lives 


island high in the forest, comes the most 
authentic account of the tragedy—or at 
least a part of it. From an interview pub- 
lished in Happy Days, the weekly newspa- 
per of the CCC, Ranger Post said: 

‘¢ Almost like a shot out of a gun, there 
was a heavy wind. It swept through the 
area in as near as I can determine a north- 
easterly direction; this carried sparks over 
the constructed line and below us. I heard 
a fire roar to the northwest and it appeared 
to be a considerable distance away. I 
ealled to Tyrrell and told him that some- 
thing was going wrong and that I was go- 
ing to investigate. 

‘‘T ran for some distance to the north- 
west and climbed a rocky point and saw be- 





Ranger Alfred G. Clayton 


low me a spot fire of considerable size burn- 
ing to the northeast of us. My impression 
was that this fire should be immediately 
taken care of. 

**T turned to summon help for this job 
when there was a decided change in the 
wind again and the spot fire was swept into 
the southwest directly into the line of men 
on line construction. In a few seconds nu- 
merous fires appeared below the line. Al- 
most at once it was clearly evident that fur- 
ther attempts at line construction in that 
area was out of the question. I sent out 
a eall for all men to abandon their work 
and proceed to the ridge to the northeast. 
This was approximately 3 P. M..... 

‘We walked the ridge and ealled and 
tried to impress upon the boys the serious- 
ness of the situation and their need for 
haste. 

‘©All possible chance of escape was cut 
off to the north and west. We agreed that 
our only chance lay in the direction of 
timberline. 

‘*When we reached the last park the fire 
had entered the short neck of timber be- 
tween us and timberline and we were cut 
off. The men were nearly exhausted. 

‘We were able to gain a few minutes 
rest on this rock ridge before the timber 
to the south crowned. By climbing down 


the steep north slope of the ridge we were 
afforded fairly good protection from this 
fire with the exception of sparks dropping 
and setting fire to our clothes.... 

‘‘This blast produced spot fires in the 
canyon to the north of us.... Sullivan 
and Tyrrell and myself crawled to the top 
of the ridge and all agreed that that crown 
fire was possibly the thing that was going 
to save us, because if the wind held in its 
present direction that first burn would be 
cool enough for us to retreat into when the 
other would let go. 

‘*As soon as we were convinced that the 
smoke from this fire was not dense enough 
to cause trouble with breathing, we moved 
the men from the north side of the ridge 
over the south side. 

‘*We cautioned them and told them that 
regardless of what happened they were to 
stand hitched and lie flat on the ground, 
But a very few minutes elapsed between 
our move and the crowning of timber to 
the northwest, down to the ridge and in 
the canyon to the north. The park was 
swept by a sheet of flame and I have no 
way of estimating its duration... 

‘¢,, . After the first blast of flame swept 
the park I do not believe there was over 
one more short interval that we endured 
flames. For a considerable period the smoke 
was so dense that it was very doubtful if 
some of the men would survive. We had 
convinced them that their only chance was 
to keep their noses to the ground. 

‘*TIn perhaps an hour the smoke had lift- 
ed until we were quite safe from that source 
and in taking stock of our injuries and con- 
ditions generally it was noted that at least 
two men were missing. There was no way 
of knowing which way they had gone and 
it was folly to my mind to search for them 
in the blaze. 

‘‘Mr. Tyrrell was so badly burned that 
he was no longer of any help. He was told 
to lie still and stay on the ground. At 
sundown, I took Mr. Sullivan and one or 
two others who did not seem to be burned 
badly and we proceeded slowly down to the 
ee 

‘«After getting into the burn a short dis- 
tance we found that the ground was quite 
cool due to its not having any great 
amount of duff to burn. We could hear 
someone calling off in the direction of the 
fire line we had attempted to construct. We 
could not get any intelligent answer, so we 
concluded that someone must be in danger 
and that if he was in a condition to enable 
him to eall that surely the smoke was not 
bad enough but that we could manage. 

‘¢T then sent Mr. Sullivan back with in- 
structions to hold these men on the ridge, 
light the lanterns when dark came and an- 
swer any call that he might hear. We then 
proceeded in the direction of the call in the 
fire burn. 

‘‘We were very near the line when we 
found a boy lying on his back, badly 
burned, calling for help, and wanting wa 
ter. We knew that we were within a short 
distance of the water that we had passed 
on the way in. Fortunately there was 4 
water bag with us. So one of our men 
was left to get some water and to do what 
he could for this boy. I showed him the 
general direction that I intended to take 
through the burn and told him that I was 
going for help.... 

‘‘Shortly afterwards I met Assistant 
Supervisor Kreuger. I briefly outlined the 
condition of the men and what was needed 
to get them out. I was sure that Tyrrell 
and one or two others would have to be 
brought out on stretchers. : 

‘‘ After this I was instructed to continue 
on to Blackwater Creek, where an Army 
doctor was available to treat my burns... 
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“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors and Graders have built more than 400 miles of road through 
a 778,000-acre tract near Lufkin, Texas, for the U. S. Forest Service. The upper picture 
shows one of six “Caterpillar” Diesel Auto Patrols that keep the road in good shape. The 
lower picture shows a “Caterpillar” Diesel RD7 Tractor with a No. 66 power-controlled 
Grader marking out a new road in connection with the building of a dam in Sam Houston 
National Forest. More miles of roads can be built and maintained with “Caterpillar” 
Diesel equipment, and at lower cost, whether the trail lead through forest or rocky 
terrain. Send for the picture-book: “Road-Maintenance with ‘Caterpillar’ Machines.” 
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AROUND THE STATES 


FARM SECURITY TAKES OVER RESETTLEMENT 


The program of land utilization and re- 
tirement of submarginal land, previously 
handled by the Resettlement Administra- 
tion, was transferred on September 1 to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, under 
the direction of Dr. L. C. Gray, assistant 
chief in charge of land utilization. This 
was in accordance with instructions from 
Secretary Henry A. Wallace. At the same 
time, the newly created Farm Security Ad- 
ministration of the Department of Agrieul- 
ture assumed the functions of the Resettle- 
ment Administration and those recently de- 
scribed in the Bankhead-Jones Farm Ten- 
ant Act. Will W. Alexander, formerly 
in charge of Resettlement, is now Ad- 
ministrator of the Farm Seeurity Ad- 
ministration. 

Under the new policy consistent ef- 
forts will be made that all lands ace- 
quired in the program of land utiliza- 
tion and retirement of submarginal 
land will be transferred to the agen- 
cies that are to be charged with their 
permanent administration, before any 
development and improvement work is 
done. Accordingly, with practically all 
the necessary development work per- 
formed by the agency that will admin- 
ister the land, only a small develop- 
ment staff will be retained in the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. These 
and other parts of the program will be 
earried out under the general super- 
vision of M. 8S. Eisenhower, newly 
named coordinator of Land Use Plan- 
ning. 


NEW FORESTS APPROVED 


Purehase of about 370,000 acres of 


land in forty-four National Forest 
Purchase units was approved by the 
National Forest Reservation Commis- 


sion on August 26. These approvals 
obligated $1,143,577 of the total $3,- 
000,000 Congressional appropriation 
for National Forest land acquisition 
for the fiscal year. 

The Commission also authorized a 
change of boundaries of the Jefferson 
National Forest in order to inelude 
and make available for acquisition 
130,489 acres of wooded land in Vir- 
ginia and eastern Kentucky. 

Tentative approval was given for the 
purchase of a tract of heavily timbered 
land in the Ochoco National Forest, in Ore 
gon. This purchase will make it possible 
for the Forest Service to work out a plan 
of sustained-yield management for a large 
area of timbered land, part of which will 
be privately owned and part in public own- 
ership. The area to be added to the Na- 
tional Forest by future purchases will be 
approximately 52,000 acres. 

By regions, the largest group of approv 
als was for lands in the Lake States, 
amounting to 108,745 acres. About 107,000 
acres were approved in the Appalachian 
region and 94,399 acres in the Ozark and 
Central Mississippi region. For the south- 
ern pine area 42,937 acres were approved 
and for the Piedmont region 10,229 acres. 
Small. purchases were approved for New 
England, Idaho, and Puerto Rico National 
Forests. Purchases of 4,264 acres approved 
in Idaho were on the watershed of the Ar- 
row Rock Dam. 
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Large purchases were made in several in 
dividual National Forests. In the George 
Washington National Forest, chiefly in Vir- 
ginia, 34,866 acres were approved. Other 
large purchases were in the Superior Na- 
tional Forest, in Minnesota, 24,195 acres; 
the Ozark, in Arkansas, 26,707 acres; the 
Ouachita, in Arkansas, 24,185 acres; Ocala, 
in Florida, 23,511 acres; and Chattahoo- 
chee, in Georgia, 31,002 acres. In Mis- 
souri units, purchases totalled 39,000 acres; 
in Minnesota, 40,000; in Michigan, 43,000; 
and in Wisconsin, 25,000. 

The proposed purchase of a portion of 
the Ochoco Timber Company’s holdings 
within and adjacent to the Ochoeco National 





Lloyd G. Hornby 


Forest near Prineville, Oregon, had been 
considered by the Commission for the last 
two years. F. A. Sileox, Chief of the For- 
est Service, had recommended the acquisi- 
tion of the land in order to set up a pri- 
vate-and-public sustained yield timber man 
agement project on a_ practical working 
scale in the ponderosa pine region. 


LLOYD HORNBY DIES ON FIRE LINE 


Lloyd G. Hornby, who early in March 
was placed in charge of the special fire econ- 
trol planning project of the United States 
Forest Service, died suddenly on August 21 
while fighting fire on the Clearwater Na- 
tional Forest, in Idaho. Death was due to 
heart failure. 

Entering the Forest Service in 1916 after 
receiving his A.B. and M.S. degrees in for- 
estry from the University of Michigan, 
Mr. Hornby quickly specialized in fire con- 


trol, being made a fire assistant on the 
Flathead National Forest in 1919. His 
really serious fire control work began, how 
ever, in 1931, when he was assigned to the 
Northern Rocky Mountain Forest and 
Range Experiment Station to study methods 
of getting more efficient fire control at less 
cost. During the next three years he de 
veloped fire control planning. This work 
includes a detailed inventory of all constant 
factors of fire danger on every acre of for 
est land with roads, trails, telephone lines, 
lookout stations, smokechasers’ stations so 
located that the maximum of protection can 
be given at a minimum cost. 

In June, 1937, Mr. Hornby was trans 
ferred to the Washington office of fire con- 
trol of the Forest Service to head the work 
of getting his methods into actual practice 
in all the National Forests which have fire 
problems. At the time of his death, he was 
making his headquarters at Missoula, Mon 

tana, office of the Forest Service. 


TWENTY-TWO STATES FIGHT EROSION 


Farmers in twenty-two states now 
have authority under state law to or- 
ganize for local cooperative action in 
combating soil erosion and preventing 
wasteful land abuse. 

During the last six months, legisla- 
tion providing for the creation of local 
soil conservation districts has _ been 
written into the statute books of 
Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, 
Indiana, Kansas, Illinois, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, New Jersey, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma. 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Utah, and Wisconsin. 

Most of these state statutes are mod- 
eled in principle after the Standard 
State Soil Conservation Districts Law, 
prepared by the Department of Agri- 
culture at the request of various agen- 
cies in a number of states. In general, 
they set up a procedure for the crea- 
tion of soil conservation districts with 
authority, as governmental subdivisions 
of the state, to develop and earry out 
erosion control programs in coopera- 
tion with individual farmers, and to 
enforce land-use regulations which have 
been approved by a majority of the 
land oceupiers in a district. 

Legislation of this type was recom- 
mended by President Roosevelt in a 
letter to the governors of the several 
states last February. At that time, the 
President declared that while the ero- 
sion control demonstrations earried on 
by the Department of Agriculture dur- 
ing the last several years have ‘‘point- 
ed the way,’’ state legislation to supple 
ment federal activities ‘‘is imperative to 
enable farmers to take the necessary ¢0- 
operative action.’’ 


NEW PRIMITIVE AREA 


The Three Sisters, remnants of the once 
largest mountain in Oregon, now in the 
Willamette National Forest, have been des 
ignated a primitive area. 

The area so designated extends for near- 
ly forty-five miles along the backbone of 
the Oregon Cascades and includes some of 
the most rugged country in Oregon. In no 
other place in the country, it is said, can 
be found such a variety of extinct vol- 
eanoes, glaciers, lava flows, lakes, streams, 
ridges and flora in such a small area. 

North Sister, apparently the oldest moun- 
tain of the three, is regarded as one of the 
most difficult mountains in Oregon to climb. 
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LL YEAR ROUND, millions 
enjoy our great national 
parks and playgrounds. 

But few of them realize the 
vital part dynamite has played 
(and is still playing) in opening 
up these vast wilderness areas. 
The mobile power of dynamite 
has been of great importance in 
building beautiful highways 
through trackless forests, in the 
preparation of fine camping sites, 
dams for swimming pools, in the 
construction of fire lanes to pro- 
tect the timber from devastating 
fires, thus helping in the magnifi- 
cent work of conserving wild life. 
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Dynamite does the heavy work 
—work that would take far too 
long and cost far too much if it 
were attempted with merely men 
and machinery. 

Du Pont has long been keenly 
interested in giving engineers 
every assistance...both in making 
better explosives for every pur- 
pose, and in freely giving what- 
ever technical assistance is 
needed. 

And whatever your blasting 
problem, you may rely on Du 
Pont for efficient, economical 
explosives and any help you may 
need for getting the best results. 


aU PONT 
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E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


EXPLOSIVES DEPARTMENT, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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BROOKINGS REPORT STRADDLES 
CONSERVATION ISSUE 


Institution’s Study of Federal Conservation Activities Leads to 
No Definite Recommendation for Grouping Bureaus 


After an exhaustive study of the conserva- 
tion activities of the Federal Government, 
the Brookings Institution of Washington, en- 
gaged by the Select Committee of the Sen- 
ate, of which Senator Harry Byrd is Chair- 
man, to investigate the executive agencies of 
the government and make recommendations 
in respect to federal reorganization, re- 
leased last month its report on activities re- 
lating to the public domain, agriculture and 
wildlife and aquatie resources. The report 
is No. 11 of the series prepared by the In- 
stitution. 

Its appearance had been awaited for many 
months as a document that might chart a 
clear-cut course of reorganization of the 
government’s conservation bureaus and ac- 
tivities. The report, however, takes an 
equivocal position and straddles the main 
issue of the department in which conserva- 
tion activities might best be grouped from 
the standpoint of economy, efficiency and 
inter-bureau cooperation. It says in effect 
that it makes little difference whether the 
major activities of the government relating 
to the public lands and natural resources are 
grouped in the Department of Agriculture 
or the Department of the Interior. 


Among the report’s specific recommenda 
tions, however, are the following bearing di- 
rectly upon conservation activities: that graz 
ing on the public lands and in National For- 
ests should be brought under common direc- 
tion; that administration of the revested 
Oregon and California railroad grant lands 
and of the smaller national monuments lo- 
eated within National Forests should be 
transferred to the Forest Service; that it is 
impracticable to consolidate all wildlife con 
servation activities in one department but 
that the Bureau of Fisheries should be placed 
in the same department as the Bureau of 
Biological Survey; that the bird studies of 
the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine should be transferred to the Bureau 
of Biological Survey if the latter bureau re- 
mains in the Department of Agriculture; 
that there should be closer coordination in 
the development of recreational facilities in 
National Parks and National Forests; that 
coordinating activities in the field of water 
utilization now performed by the National 
Resources Committee should be placed on a 
more permanent basis; that parks in the 
District of Columbia should be transferred 
to the District of Columbia government; 
that grazing lands acquired by the Resettle- 
ment Administration should be transferred 
to the Forest Service or the Division of 
Grazing respectively, and that the food in- 
vestigation work by the Bureau of Fisheries 
should be transferred to the Bureau of Home 
Economies. 

The land agencies of the government 
which the Institution found overlapping in 
their work are given as the General Land 
Office, Geological Survey, Division of Graz- 
ing, Bureau of Reclamation and the Na- 
tional Park Service, all in the Interior De- 
partment; and the Forest Service and Bu- 
reau of Biological Survey in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In discussing the 
grouping of these agencies in one depart- 
ment or the other, the report concludes: 

‘*The first method is to unite them in the 
Interior Department, leaving scientific and 
technical investigation, except in the case of 
the Forest Service and the Biological Sur- 


vey, to the Department of Agriculture, In 
the case of these two agencies, overlapping 
on one side or the other is unavoidable, As 
far as the others are concerned, there is 
likely to be much less friction between the 
two departments if they are so organized 
that they supplement each other’s activities 
instead of competing against each other as 
at present. Once the general lines of land 
policy have been determined, interdepart- 
mental cooperation on matters of detail 
should be relatively easy to arrange. 


‘“The case for concentrating the public- 
land agencies in the Interior Department is 
that such an arrangement would make for 
unified management of the Public Domain. 
It is maintained that the problems of publie- 
land administration, which involve the ad- 
judication of titles, the awarding and super- 
vision of leases for the use of mineral and 
grazing resources, the conservation of water 
resources, the development of recreational 
facilities, and the preservation of places of 
scientific, scenic, and historical interest, are 
sufficiently distinct from research and pro- 
motional work in the general field of agri- 
culture to require separate supervision. 

‘«The question may be raised as to how 
important a factor land ownership, or the 
responsibility for administrative manage 
ment, is in the application of policies of 
land utilization. Such policies, after all, 
are formulated by Congress; and if it is 
determined that they should apply to fed- 
eral as well as non-federal lands, it may not 
make much difference which department of 
the government has physical control of the 
lands. Moreover, the work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in scientific research, 
soil conservation and rural welfare can be 
and is applied to land under a wide variety 
of ownerships—federal, state, county, mu- 
nicipal and private. If it has been found 
feasible to work in cooperation with land- 
owners other than the Federal Government, 
cooperation with another department of the 
government should not be impossible. 

‘*To select a specific example, it is de- 
sirable that a close relationship should be 
maintained between the Division of Grazing 
and the Bureau of Animal Industry. How- 
ever, the work of these agencies is supple- 
mental rather than competing. One pro- 
vides technical advice on grazing problems; 
the other administers grazing on the Publie 
Domain. There is no necessary conflict and 
no compelling reason why, in this particular 
ease, both bureaus should be in the same de- 
partment. 


‘¢On the assumption that the publie-land 
agencies should be brought together, the 
second possible method is to place them all 
in the Department of Agriculture. This 
suggestion is justified by the contention that 
the Public Domain is simply one of the fac- 
tors in the general problem of national land 
utilization, and that land-utilization policies 
must be formulated on the basis of all land, 
regardless of whether it is federally owned 
or not. Policies of crop control, it is argued, 
cannot be made fully effective unless they 
include grazing on the Public Domain and 
in National Forests and lands under the 
control of the Bureau of Reclamation; and 
the public lands have an important bearing 
on the problems of svil conservation and 
watershed protection. It is also pointed out 


that the problems of public-land administra- 
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tion, especially in the fields of forestry and 
grazing, are intimately related to the pres- 
ent scientific activities of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

‘‘Tf this course of action should be adopt- 
ed, however, the Secretary of Agriculture 
would become responsible for the adjudica- 
tion of land titles, the awarding and super- 
vision of leases, and other matters which 
have at best a remote relation to the pur- 
poses of the Department of Agriculture, as 
these purposes are defined at present. The 
incongruity becomes more apparent when it 
is considered that the major part of the 
present activities of the General Land Office 
is concerned with mineral lands. It seems 
obvious that the administration of mineral 
lands is not a suitable function for the De- 
partment of Agriculture as it is set up at 
present. 

‘‘A possible remedy for this situation 
would be to keep the General Land Office 
and the Geological Survey in the Interior 
Department and transfer the agencies con- 
cerned with the surface use of land to the 
Department of Agriculture. If this course 
were adopted, the question might be raised 
as to whether enough was left of the In- 
terior Department to justify its maintenance 
as a separate organization. If this consid- 
eration is passed over, it may still be point- 
ed out that the distinction between surface 
and subsurface uses of land is not entirely 
clear. In the arid and semiarid regions of 
the West, where the bulk of the Publie Do 
main is located, the study of water resources, 
which is a geological function, has a vital 
bearing on the use of land for agricultural 
purposes. ’’ 

As a third possibility the report suggests 
that a department of land use might be 
created ‘‘which would be practically a con- 
solidation of the present Department of 
Agriculture and the Interior Department, a 
new organization with a broad basis and 
wide scope, concerned with the utilization 
of land for all purposes, surface and sub- 
surface alike.’’ Asserting that this proposal 
appears to offer a more satisfactory method 
of coordinating land activities than any plan 
of shifting bureaus between the Departments 
of Agriculture and Interior, the report 
raises the question of whether the establish- 
ment of a department along these lines is 
feasible. ‘‘It may be suggested,’’ the re- 
port states, ‘‘that the considerations in- 
volved in its creation are outside the scope 
of the present study, which deals with or- 
ganization rather than policy. The Public 
Domain is unquestionably one of the factors 
in the problem of national-land utilization, 
but land utilization has such diverse rami- 
fieations that it is not altogether certain 
that it either can or ought to be dealt with 
by a single department of the government.’’ 


CONSERVATION? 


Ina letter to Senator Harry F. Byrd, of 
Virginia, chairman of the Select Committee 
on Investigation of Executive Agencies of 
the Government, A. G. Houghton, of New 
York, a member of the New York State Re- 
forestation Committee, and a director of 
The American Forestry Association, late in 
August declared that ‘‘to eall the Depart- 
ment of the Interior a Department of Con- 


Servation would be not only a misnomer but 
also a tragedy.’? 


Citing quotations from President Franklin 
- Roosevelt and from Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, former Secretary of the Interior, to 
show that the Public Domain, under the 
Jurisdiction of the Department of the In- 
terior, has for many years been poorly ad- 


ministered from a conservation standpoint, 
Mr. Houghton asked: ‘‘Is not the history 
of the Department of the Interior mainly 
the history of destruction and waste?’’ 

He further pointed to the National Park 
Service, in the Department of the Interior. 
‘‘The long and well-established principle 
dominating the administration of the Na- 
tional Parks is the absence of commercial- 
ism within their borders. The parks are not 
only monuments of conservation but also 
natural resources museums.’’ 

Yet, he said, ‘‘A law has been enacted 
authorizing the Reclamation Service, also 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
the Interior, to construct the so-called 
Colorado-Big Thompson Project, a project 
to bring waters from the west side of the 
Rocky Mountains to the east side by means 
of a tunnel under the mountains and across 
and under the surface of the Rocky Moun 
tain National Park. The justification of 
this project is sought in the report of Por 
ter J. Preston, senior engineer. He states: 

‘¢ ¢Every effort has been made in the 
survey and design of this project to not 
disturb the natural beauties of the Rocky 
Mountain National Park and its surround- 
ing areas (How successful such efforts will 
be is not stated). The bill authorizing the 
ereation of the Rocky Mountain National 
Park reserved the right for the Bureau of 
Reclamation to survey and construct an 
irrigation project within the boundaries of 
the Park.’ 

**Could anything be more eynieally 
stated?—The Department of the Interior 
setting up standards for one of its services 
to be disregarded by another of its services. 

**Can a Department permitting one of its 
bureaus to break down and destroy what 
another of its bureaus has built up be THE JAEGER MACHINE COMPANY 
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“WONE OF YOUR CLOCK GOLF’ 
ZA SKEET SHOOTING FOR ME/” 
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€ v/ |) “TRAP SHOOTING? ELEMENTAR 
5 MY DEAR WATSON /” 








Bur EVERY SKEET AND TRAP SHOOTER DOES AGREE ON: 


SHUR SHOT SHELLS 


T doesn’t matter what type of no holes for the bird to get 
I shotgun shooting is your hob- through. Shur Shot, the choice of 
by, Shur Shot shells will add to champions, is a Remington prod- 
your enjoyment because they uct, and 
eliminate gun cleaning. Kleanbore “|F {T'S REMINGTON, IT’S RIGHT!” 
priming does the trick! It’s 100% Remington Arms Company, Inc., 
non-corrosive, non-pitting and Bridgeport, Conn. 


-fouling. b 4 
aoe aie helps your scores, Remington, 


too. These shells are light on your 
shoulder and tough on the target. 
KLEANBORE and SHUR SHOT are registered trade marks of Remington Arms Company, Inc. 


They throw a balanced pattern... 








CONSERVATION AND THE 
75TH CONGRESS 


Final Days of Session Reflect Danger of Dismemberment of Forestry 
Through Federal Reorganization 


By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 


The last weeks of its first session saw 
the 75th Congress defer action on govern- 
ment reorganization, pass the O and C 
Sustained Yield Forest Act, appropriate 
$2,005,000 to add the Carl Inn tract of 
sugar pine to the Yosemite National Park 
in California, and lay foundations for a 
national program of wildlife restoration 
by enacting the Pittman-Robertson bill 
providing federal aid to wildlife. 

No conclusion was reached on any of 
the bills relating to the reorganization of 
the Federal Government, but actions dur- 
ing the last two weeks of Congress show 
clearly the trend of New Deal members 
to support the Administration’s plan to 
change the name of the Department of the 
Interior to “Conservation.” With this is 
the implication that the Department of 
Agriculture will be relieved of sueh con- 
servation activities as are included in the 
Forest Service, Biological Survey, and 
Soil Conservation Service, unless the pub- 
lie registers much more vigorous opposi- 
tion than has heretofore been expressed. 

After public hearings lasting ten days, 
during which farm and conservation or- 
ganizations uniformly opposed changing 
the name of the Interior Department to 
“Conservation,” Senator James F. Byrnes 
of South Carolina, Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Select Committee on Government Or- 
ganization, reported favorably a bill, S. 
2970, which would effect the change of 
name. The bill was introduced by Sena- 
tor Byrnes, Chairman of the Committee, 
to take the place of S. 2700, introduced 
by Senator Robinson before his death. 
This new bill, now on the Senate Calen- 
dar, differs little from the original Robin- 
son bill, but limits to three years the 
power of the President to submit execu- 
tive orders to Congress concerning “any 
transfer, retransfer, regrouping, coordina- 
tion, consolidation, reorganization, segre- 
gation, or abolition of the whole or any 
part of any agency.” Section 402, pro- 
posing to rename the Department of the 
Interior the “Department of Conserva- 
tion” is continued without change. The 
bill does not exempt the Forest Service, 
Biological Survey, Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, or any other activities of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from possible trans- 
fer or change, as it does in the case of 
“the functions exercised by the Engineer 
Corps of the Army or the Mississippi 
River Commission in administering any 
laws relating to rivers and harbors or 
flood control.” 

Title II relating to Civil Service and 
Classification continues the original pro- 
posal to abolish the offices of three Civil 
Service Commissioners and center au- 
thority under a single Civil Service Ad- 
ministrator. It would also empower the 
President, with the consent of the Senate, 
to fill by appointment such positions as 
the “head of any bureau, division, service, 
or other similar agency * * * if the Presi- 
dent finds that such office or position is 
policy-determining in character.” This 
may be less inelusive than the comparable 
elause in the Robinson bill in that it ap- 
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pears to limit these withdrawals from 
Civil Service Classification, with subse- 
quent direct appointment, to the heads of 
bureaus, divisions, services, and other 
similar agencies. It leaves, however, final 
determination as to whether a given office 
is policy-determining in character, to the 
President. 

In line with the House program to ef- 
feet federal reorganization by four sepa- 
rate bills, that body passed Representa- 
tive Lindsay C. Warren’s H. R. 8202 on 
August 13. This bill would give the Presi- 
dent three years during which he would 
have authority to regroup, abolish, trans- 
fer, and consolidate government bureaus. 
While proposing to create a Department 
of Welfare, no provision is made to change 
the name of the Department of the In- 
terior to the Department of Conservation. 

An amendment to list the Forest Serv- 
ice with other agencies exempt from trans- 
fer, introduced by Representative James 
W. Mott of Oregon, was defeated. Dur- 
ing the debate, Representative Warren de- 
clared that the House bill as drafted 
would empower the President to transfer 
the Forest Service from the Department 
of Agriculture to the Department of the 
Interior, but that no power is given to 
change the name of any executive depart- 
ment. 

An appropriation of $1,000,000 for put- 
ting into effect the provisions of the Nor- 
ris-Doxey Farm Forestry Act of May 18, 
1937, was eliminated during final action 
on the Third Deficiency Act, signed on 
August 25. Accordingly, the Norris-Doxey 
Act remains ineffective for lack of funds. 
The Deficiency Act ineludes $10,000,000 
that the Secretary of Agriculture may 
carry out provisions of Title III of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenancy Act of 
July 22, 1937, relating to the develop- 
ment of a program of land conservation 
and land utilization, including the retire- 
ment of submarginal lands. Whether any 
of this money ean be used for forest pur- 
chases remains to be determined. Admin- 
istration of this section has been delegat- 
ed to the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics and the major portion will probably 
be used for purchases in the “dust bowl” 
area. 

The Revested Oregon and California 
Railroad Land Grant bill, as signed by the 
President on August 28, authorizes the 
Secretary of the Interior to manage some 
two and a quarter million acres of tim- 
berlands in western Oregon for permanent 
forest production. He is also authorized 
to sub-divide the revested lands into sus- 
tained yield units to provide a permanent 
source of raw materials for the support of 
dependent communities and local indus- 
tries, and to cooperate with federal, state, 
or private forest administrative agencies 
for the coordinated administration of 
their lands. Pending the completion of 
studies to determine the annual produc- 
tive capacity of the revested lands, sales 
to the extent of an average annual cut of 
one-half billion board feet of timber may 
be made. To promote sustained yield 





management, however, the Secretary js 
given discretionary authority to refuse 
bids for timber. Title II of the Act pro. 
vides means for satisfying tax claims of 
the Oregon counties in which the lands 
are located, leaving one-fourth of the re. 
ceipts available for Congress to allot for 
administrative purposes. 

Included in the Third Deficiency Ap. 
propriation Act of August 25 is authority 
to draw $2,005,000 from the unexpended 
balance of the appropriation contained in 
the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act 
of 1935 for the purchase of 6,700 acres 
from the Yosemite Sugar Pine Lumber 
Company, for addition to the western 
boundary of the Yosemite National Park, 
as authorized by the Act of July 9, 1937, 
The tract is reported to contain 308,000, 
000 board feet of standing timber, much 
of which is large sugar pine. An addi- 
tional 500 acres within the Stanislaus Na- 
tional Forest is transferred by the same 
Act to the National Park. 

The Deficiency Act also carries. an allo- 
eation of $192,568 from the Emergency 
Relief Appropriation Act of 1937 for the 
purchase of land in connection with the 
original functions of the CCC. Some $57,- 
350 of this is to meet interest charges to- 
ward settling the 27,320 acre Morton-But- 
ler purchase in the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park. Additional sums are 
ineluded for two other tracts in North 
Carolina and Tennessee which have been 
in litigation, and $111,000 to complete 
purchase of lands for the Mammoth Cave 
National Park in Kentucky. No action 
was taken on Senator McCarran’s bill, 
S. 2583, as amended by Senator MeKel- 
lar to authorize $743,265 for the purchase 
of 26,015 acres in Tennessee for addition 
to the Smoky Mountain National Park 
and $325,000 for the purchase of 100,000 
aeres fronting on Lake Tahoe for addition 
to the Tahoe National Forest in Nevada. 
This bill passed the Senate and awaits 
aetion in the House. 

Federal aid for a nation-wide program 
of wildlife restoration in the several 
states to the extent of some $2,760,000 a 
year, derived from excise taxes imposed 
on firearms and ammunition, is promised 
in the Pittman-Robertson Act of Septem 
ber 2. This is, however, only an authori- 
zation for future appropriations which are 
to be included in the Budget and passed 
by Congress. No appropriation ean be 
made before the fiseal year beginning 
July 1, 1938, when such money as may be 
provided by Congress may be allotted to 
the states on the basis of three dollars 
from federal sources to one from state 
sources. No state mav receive more than 
$150,000 or less than $15,000 a year. Each 
cooperating state must provide that the 
money will be used only for authorized 
wildlife restoration projects, and further- 
more must assure that all license fees paid 
by hunters will be used only for projects 
designed for the restoration of wildlife. 
On the assumption that funds from state 
sources may amount to $920,000, the total 
sum authorized for wildlife restoration 
would be approximately $3,680,000. 

While differences between the House 
and Senate versions of the Barklev-Vin- 
son bill to ereate a Division of Water 
Pollution Control in the United States 
Public Health Service failed to be cleared 
up during the last days of the session, 
causing final action to lay over until the 
January session, an important but less 


comprehensive bill to control pollution Me 
the Potomae River was signed by the 
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FouNDATIONS OF SiLvicuLTURE Upon AN Timber Products and Industries 
EcoLogicaL Basis (Second Edition), by The Harvesting, Conversion and Marketing of Materials Other Than 
the late James W. Toumey and Clarence Lumber, including the Principal Derivatives and Extractives 
. Korstian. Published by John Wiley By NELSON C. BROWN, Professor of Forest Utilization, 
and Sons, Ine., 440 Fourth Avenue, New New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse University 
ag 8 2g rice $4.5 This book gives an elementary and introductory description of the principal methods pur- 
York City. 406 pages. a rice $4.90. nee sued in converting products from raw materials as found in standing timber to useful 
Dr. Korstian has amplified and clarified commodities. ‘The book incorporates the results of recent research and study. The con- 
the classic work of Professor Toumey, and tents include discussions of the economic aspect of the problem (sources of waste, the 
ma oo Wiley is beta increasing trend toward utilization of by-products, etc.), construction materials, chemi- 
through John ley and sons —— to cally derived products, wood containers, mechanically reduced products, wood as fuel, etc. 
American foresters a new edition of ** Foun- Published September 1937 316 pages, 112 illustrations; 6 by 9; $3.50 
dations of Silviculture Upon An Ecological 
Basis.’? Like the original book, this edi- i "ee 
tion shows the infinite pains with which the The Practice of Silviculture 
world’s literature on forestry and ecology With Particular Reference to Its Application in the United States of America 
has been combed to show the relationship of dete A Son Baan ed K. Jesup Professor of 
the forest community to its basic biological ee eee nee 
ue ” Tt 3 8 stimul: she po hon ht- The fourth edition of this well-known book covers reproduction methods and intermediate 
laws. is a . ating anc & cuttings. Those chapters which in former editions dealt with forest protection have been 
provoking text book for mature students.— omitted, thus allowing space to bring the remainder up to date. Considerable material 
; ¢.H.C. on clear cuttings with artificial regeneration has been added. An effort has been made 
} os 3 ae to keep the book short enough so that it may be conveniently covered in the usual course 
re . - in silviculture. The contents have been completely modernized. 
Quo TREES, by FP, W. Dean. 104 pages, FourTH EDITION 
illustrated. Published by the Agricultural Published July 1937 252 pages; 68 illustrations; 6 by 9; $3.00 
Extension Service, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. Price 15e. F ~ 
us orest Protection 
' More than one hundred varieties of trees, By R. C. HAWLEY 
together with a number of shrubs and small Recap nes ox 
n oe ” to Ohi d shed : sllus- This book is the first of its kind in the United States. It is based on the last nine chap- 
e trees native to Uhlo are described and 111us ters of Hawley’s ‘Practice of Silviculture,” Third Edition. However, the material has 
. trated in this paper-bound book suitable for been rearranged, modernized and considerably expanded. The book is not intended to 
: field use. Supplementing this is a key to be an engineering or administrative manual for any of the phases of the subject. Accord- 
) evergreen and deciduous trees prepared by pM . ct: naling —s principles rather than detailed instructions for 
. Professor L. C. Chadwick of the Ohio State Published September 1937 262 pages; 6 by 9; $2.75 
° University. It is a useful book for identify- 
ing the trees of the Central States, with oe . “ . 
: particular reference to Ohio.—G. H. C. Foundations of Silviculture Upon An Ecological Basis 
By the late JAMES W. TOUMEY, Professor of Silviculture, 
. — > Caw = — ‘ Yale University; revised by CLARENCE F. KORSTIAN, 
n ANIMALS - — (CANADIAN Rockies, by Director of Duke Forest and Professor of Silviculture, Duke 
. Dan McCowan. Published by Dodd, Mead University 
" and Company, New York City. 302 pages. The original division of this book into two parts has been changed to three parts, dealing 
Illustrated. Price $3.00. with (1) the environment of the forest, (2) the influence of the forest on its environment, 
The I mee ee . and (3) the forest itself. Obsolete material has been eliminated and much of the content 
m ie author, having spent many years in has been greatly expanded to include important recent developments. 
21 the northern mountains studying and photo- ; Seconp EpDITION 
i graphing the wildlife found there, has pre- Published August 1937 456 pages; 22 illustrations; 6 by 9; $4.50 
.d sented a most interesting and worthwhile 
d series of animal biographies under the title Elements of Forestry 
ss “Animals of the Canadian Rockies.’’ or Gs eee PRAMS oe “> Sem Word Que Ott 
, . . ae : ini y the late A} 4IN 3 N, Dean, New York State College 
rl ao a a ~— — is a ane of Forestry, Syracuse University, and NELSON C. BROWN | 
re : aterla descr ing the beasts and esse! “Moon and Brown” has been revised and brought up to date by Professor Brown. It now 
od treatures which roam the sanctuaries pro- reflects the trend of the times and incorporates the new methods and practices that have 
be vided by the Dominion Government. In the grown out of the increasing —_——_ agg forest conservation as a project of national 
stillness of verdant valleys, on narrow ledges mae Sober pra mda 
ng cattle gee . -_ Published July 1937 ; j ions; 51/2 Vp; 0 
te of precipitous cliffs, through impenetrable ae ey 397 pages; 148 illustrations; 31/2 by 812; $3.5 
to forests, and along swift running mountain = 
streams, the animal life of the Canadian W 
iTS a e 440 
te region is recorded and photographed, and JOHN ILEY & SONS, INC., Fourth Ave., New York 
the record is interspersed with graphie tales 
Zi of genuine interest. 
“ The index provided in the back of the 
ol book for ready reference, and the splendid 
i photographie reproductions help make this 
aid book an outstanding contribution to the 
ots subject of animal study.—D. D. 
a ac —_—_—_—_. fj f 
fe @aests oF Fourstar (Third Edition), Sow about %-inch deep in a protected part of garden or cold frame. 
tal sd Franklin Moon and Nelson C. Brown. The Following Varieties are Available in 25c Packets 
an ublished by John Wiley and Sons, Ine., (Postpaid in U. S. A.) 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 397 
- pages. Tllustrated. Price $3.50. ORIENTAL SPRUCE AUSTRIAN PINE PitcH PINE 
An. , An old favorite has been revised and CoLorabo WHITE Fir CorsICAN PINE WHITE PINE 
ter a he — This a = first WHITE SPRUCE Rep PINE Scots PINE 
‘ moished under the same title, ‘‘ Elements y 
ites of Ty egg Sh I r 7 , 7 r ~ 
a f Forestry,’’ in 1914. It continues as com- Norway SPRUCE YELLOW PINE Jack PINE 
ion, Mehensive and readable as were the first Swiss Mt. PINE 
the and second editions. Following the tradi- Correspondence With Collectors Invited 
less ren already established, it should be one 
jn ‘. es — — Pesan. forestry HERB S T B ROTHE RS 
” Sementary classes and for opening in the > a 
the Re : Pp gz 
minds of laymen ideas concerning forestry . — Tree and Shrub Seed Specialists 
re the lumber industry in America.—G. 92 WARREN STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
37S C. 
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American Woods 


14 volumes. A collection of thin wood sec- 
tions, mounted in separable pages and en- 
closed in book covers, with text. 25 species 
and text in each volume. Cloth, $10 per vol. 


Handbook of Trees 


Photodescriptive. Covers all the trees east of 
the Rockies and north of the Gulf States. 
700 illustrations, 191 maps. Buckram, $6. 
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ROMEYN B. HOUGH CoO. 
Lowville, N. Y. 











Trees for Forest Planting 
PINE*+SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. We raise all our 


trees in our own nurseries. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSSIRE 














VERGREENS, Deciduous Trees 
and Flowering Shrubs 
in Large Quantities can be purchased from 
us More Reasonably than anywhere else 
(quality considered). 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


(Established 1878) 
50 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK CITY 











Peonies 





TREE PEONIES, finest named blooming varieties. 
Herbaceous Peonies, best varieties. Oberlin Peony 
Gardens. Sinking Spring, Pa. 
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A Sensational Bargain 
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BULBS 


To increase the number of our customers by 
25,000, we will send you FREE a nice col- 
letion of 365 Spring and Summer flowering 
Bulbs: HYACINTHS, TULIPS, NAR- 
CISSI, CROCUS, IRIS, ANEMONES, etc., 
all varieties separately packed and named. 
Send us for postage, packing, etc., a one 
dollar treasury note by registered letter, and 
mention your name and full address in block 
letters. Six collections together with six ad- 
dresses only 5 dollars. Please do not send 
coins or stamps, and mention the name of 
this paper. Dispatch carriage paid all over 
the world without increase in price. 


FRANK VAN BORSSELEN 
Bulb Grower 


HEEMSTEDE, Holland, Europe 
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CONSERVATION CALENDER 


Important bills in Congress with action from 
August 13 to August 31 


er 











BILLS ENACTED 


S. J. Res. 162—Typinegs—Rapc.irre—To 
permit the States of Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, and the 
District of Columbia to enter into a 
compact or agreement respecting the 
creation of a Potomac Valley conserv- 
ancy district for the prevention or 
abatement of harmful pollution of the 
waters thereof. Passed Senate August 
14, 1937. Passed House August 19, 
1937. Publie Resolution No. 74. 


S. 607—McNary—To authorize improve- 
ment of navigation facilities on the Co- 
lumbia River. Passed Senate July 22, 
1937. Passed House August 2, 1937. 
Public Law No. 293. 


S. 1075—Suiesteap (H. R. 7952—Kvate) 
—To establish the Pipestone National 
Monument in Minnesota. Passed Senate 
August 6, 1937. Passed House August 
21, 1937. Public Law No. 364. 


2670—PirrmMaN—To provide that the 
United States shall aid the States in 
wildlife restoration projects. Passed Sen- 
ate August 10, 1937. Passed House 
August 20, 1937. Publie Law No. 415. 


S. 2688—CuHaAvez—To provide for  pre- 
liminary examinations and surveys for 
run-off and water flow retardation and 
soil erosion prevention on the watersheds 
of the Rio Grande and Pecos Rivers. 
Passed Senate August 14, 1937. Passed 
House August 21, 1937. Public Law No. 
396. 

S. 2863—PorE—To promote conservation ir 
the arid and semi-arid areas of the 
United States by aiding in the develop- 
ment of facilities for water storage and 
utilization. Passed Senate August 14, 
1937. Passed House August 20, 1937. 
Publie Law No. 399. 

H. R. 2014—Witcox—To amend the Ever- 
glades National Park Act. Passed House 
August 2, 1937. Passed Senate August 
14, 1937. Publie Law No. 336. 

H. R. 3866—Smitrn, Washington—To add 
eertain lands to the Columbia National 





nm 


Forest in Washington. Passed House 
July 19, 1937. Passed Senate August 
7, 1937. Public Law No. 257. 

H. R. 7618—DrRovenN—Relating to the 


revested Oregon and California Railroad 
and reeconveyed Coos Bay Wagon Road 
grant lands situated in the State of Ore- 
gon. Passed House July 19, 1937. 
Passed Senate August 19, 1937. Public 
Law No. 405. 


H. R. 7646—Wuirrincton—To amend an 
act entitled ‘‘An Act authorizing the 
construction of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, for flood control, and 
for other purposes,’’ approved June 22, 
1936. Passed House July 19, 1937. 
Passed Senate amended August 13, 1937. 
Public Law No. 406. 


H. R. 8245—Wooprum—tThird Deficiency 
Bill. Passed House August 18, 1937. 
Passed Senate amended August 20, 1937. 
Publie Law No. 354. 
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BILL VETOED 


8S. 1052—BANKHEAD—To provide for the 
further development of cooperative agri- 
cultural extension work. Passed Senate 
May 3, 1937. Passed House August 20, 
1937. Vetoed August 31, 1937. 


FORESTRY 


8S. 2953—Murray (H. R. 8100 DeRoven) 
—To provide a measure of damages for 
trespass involving timber and other for- 
est products upon lands of the United 
States. Passed Senate August 19, 1937. 


GOVERNMENTAL FUNCTIONS 

S. 2970—Byrnes—To provide for reorgan- 
izing agencies of the government, extend- 
ing the classified civil service, establish- 
ing a General Auditing Office and a De. 
partment of Welfare, and for other pur 
poses. Introduced August 16, 1937. Re- 
ported without amendment (Report No. 
1236) by the Select Committee on Gor 
ernment Organization, August 17, 1937. 
Passed over in. Senate August 19, 1937. 

H. R. 8202—WarreEN—To provide for the 
reorganization of agencies of the gov- 
ernment, to establish the Department of 
Welfare, and for other purposes. Passed 
House August 13, 1937. 

Hi. R. 8277—Mrap—To establish the Civil 
Service Administration, to extend the 
merit system, to extend the Classification 
Act of 1923. Introduced August 18, 
1937. Reported without amendment (Re- 
port No. 1587) by the Select Committee 
on Government Organization August 138, 
1937. 


NATIONAL FORESTS 


S. 2583—McCarran—To provide for the 
acquisition of certain lands for and the 
addition thereof to the Tahoe National 
Forest in Nevada. Passed Senate amend- 
ed August 10, 1937. Reported without 
amendment (Report No. 1523) by the 
House Committee on Public Lands— 
August 13, 1937. 


NATIONAL PARKS 


H. R. 4724—WaLLGREN—To establish the 
Mount Olympus National Park in Wash- 
ington. Reported without amendment 
(Report No. 1568) by the House Com- 
mittee on Public Lands August 16, 1937. 

H. R. 6351—DeRoven (8. 2513—Byrp)— 
To provide for the operation of the re¢- 
reational facilities within the Chopa- 
wamsic recreation demonstration project 
near Dumfries, Virginia, by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior through the Na- 
tional Park Service. Reported without 
amendment (Report No. 1276) July 21, 
1937. Passed over without prejudice m 
House August 16, 1937. 


WATER AND STREAM CONTROL 

H. R. 2711—Vinson (S. 702—Bark.ey) 
—tTo create a Division of Water Pollu- 
tion Control in the United States Public 
Health Service. Passed House April 21, 





1937. Passed Senate amended August 
17, 1937. In Conference August 18 
1937. Conferees disagreed, bill shelved 


until next session. 
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THE EXPLORERS 


(Continued from page 477) 


and sixty-nine small snakes. Six of them 
averaged three feet, six inches in length, 
three averaged two feet each, and sixty- 
nine averaged eleven inches each, being 
4 total of ninety feet, three inches of 
rattlesnake.” Rattles were removed from 
the larger reptiles and retained as tro- 
phies of the adventure. Then follows a 
discussion about the rattles and venom of 
the rattlesnake. 

The Explorers preserve a custom of 
Sabbath observance which began at the 
outing of 1872 and continues at the pres- 
ent day. All other days are oceupied by 
activities such as those already described 
but Sunday morning finds a good number 
f the campers at the morning service in 
the nearby village chureh. All other 
may be devoted to games of 
checkers and dominoes or to an 
animated discussion on any topic 
of general interest, but the Sunday eve- 
ning twilight The Explorers 


evenings 
chess, 


chosen 


service at 


CONSERVATION 


(Continued from 


President on August 31. Under terms of 
the latter Act, a Potomae Valley Conserv- 
ancy District is established wherein the 
States of Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, and Pennsylvania may act jointly 
with the District of Columbia to reduce 
pollution from sewage and_ industrial 
waste on some 14,000 square miles in the 
Potomae watershed. The activities of the 
several states will be coordinated through 
1eentral hody to include a representative 
of the Federal Government. 

Extensive before committees 
of both houses of Congress revealed wide- 
spread support for the Barkley-Vinson 
bill. This would authorize a comprehen- 
sive study of the pollution of all navi- 
gable waters, and permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to embark upon a plan for aiding 
municipalities, states, governmental divi- 
sions, and industry to control the causes 
of water pollution. The House bill as 
passed on April 21, 1937, was amended by 
the Senate on August 17, to include cer- 
tain features of the Lonergan bill consent- 
ing to interstate agreements, providing 
for the creation of sanitary water dis- 
trets, and directing that minimum re- 
qurements for the treatment of polluting 
material be established. The conference 
‘ommittee to which the bill was sent was 
unable to reach an agreement during the 
few remaining days of the session. 

The national program for flood control 
was further broadened by approval of the 
Whittington Act on August 28, authoriz- 
ing the Seeretary of Agriculture to coop- 
‘rate with the Seeretary of War in pre 
venting soil erosion and retarding water 
flow in connection with the extensive con 
struction of levees, floodwalls, and drain 
age structures in the Ohio River Basin, 
and throughout a long list of waterways 
covering the entire United States. In ad 


hearings 


— the Chaves Act providing similar 
Plans for the Rio Grande and Pecos Riv- 


‘rs in New Mexico was approved on Au 
gust 23, 


Projects will be undertaken as 
Please M 





camp is a tradition among the villagers 
and summer cottagers. 

This service is held on the camp ground 
which occupies the western slope and top 
of a knoll, surrounded on three sides by a 
forest of native hickory, black walnut, 
gum, several species of maple and oak, 
interspersed with pines. Through a row 
of tall white pines one may get a good 
view of a distant wooded mountain peak, 
behind which the setting sun paints over- 
hanging clouds with gorgeous colors. In 
a setting such as this it is awe-inspiring 
to see the worshippers gather for a serv- 
ice of and an appropriate address 
by the pastor of the community church 
or a member of the camping party. 

For sixty-five years the original camp- 
ers and their suecessors have enjoyed 
these annual outings and have, in some 
measure, contributed to the enjoyment of 
others who spend their vaeation days in 
the vicinity of their camp. 


song 
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rapidly as they ean be financed with 
$500,000 allotted the Department of Agri- 
eulture from the appropriations to the 
War Department for non-military affairs. 

The National Park Service is authorized 
to expend money for the administration, 
protection, and development of the pro- 
posed Everglades National Park in Flor- 
ida, by approval on August 21 of the Wil- 
cox Act. This strikes out the clause in 
the enabling Act of May 30, 1934, pro- 
viding that no money be expended for 
such purposes until the expiration of five 
years—-or until 1939. 

The proposal to create the Mount Olym- 
pus National Park on the Olympic penin- 
sula in northwestern Washington, as set 
forth in H. R. 4724, after resting with the 
House Committee on Publie Lands for six 
months, was reported favorably on August 
16 and placed on the House Calendar. 
In a manner similar to the proposal sub- 
mitted to the 74th Congress, this bill 
would abolish the existing Mount Olym- 
pus National Monument with its moun- 
tainous area of 298,730 acres, and add 
sufficient land from the surrounding Olym- 
pie National Forest to include a total of 
642,360 acres in the proposed park. 

This and other uncompleted bills in the 
House and Senate will retain their re- 
spective places on the Congressional Cal- 
endars, and will be available for consid- 
eration when this Congress assembles for 
its second session on January 3, 1938. 

Aside from the regular appropriations, 
the session recently closed has only four 
major acts on forestry or conservation to 
its eredit. One is the extension of the 
CCC for three years, with an enrollment 
of 315,000 young men between the ages 
of seventeen and twenty-three inclusive 
“who are unemployed and in need of em- 
ployment,” and the Norris-Doxey Farm 
Forestry Act, for which no appropriations 
have been made. The other two are the O. 
and C. Sustained Yield Forest Act and the 
program for wildlife restoration in the 
Pittman-Robertson Act, deseribed above. 
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Fire Fighters, 
ATTENTION! 
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The True Temper Mattock Axe takes the 
place of two or three tools in fighting forest 
fires. With it you can chop trees, dig out 
underbrush, make trenches, clear the 
ground—with but one tool to think about 
and handle. 


Its use, however, is not confined to fire- 
fighting alone. In reforestation work, clear- 
ing, cutting sod, even in transplanting, it 
is equally useful as a time and labor saver. 
It is a tool of a hundred uses in the forests. 


Write us today for information as to 
how a sample tool may be obtained by 
interested foresters. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Makers of Essential Tools * 





True Temper MATTOCK 
AXE or PULASKI TOOL 
CAT. NO. FFM4 


Blade and Hoe, forged from 
high-grade steel carefully tem- 
pered, furnished with 36/ 
straight select hickory handle, 
factory fitted. 
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CUl BRUSH 


WITH THE 


FORESTER 


The ideal tool for brush-cutting, 
trail cutting, roadside clearing or 
heavy pruning is the No.3 PORTER 
FORESTER. Cuts saplings or 
branches up to 2” — cuts clean and 
close to the ground, leaving a flat- 
topped stump. 34-inch length gives 
long reach and great power. Pat- 
ented slide-shift multiplies pressure, 
makes heavy cuts easy Smaller 
sizes, for pruning, make clean cuts 
that heal quickly. 


res $7. 
No. 2 — cuts green wood up 
to 114” diam.. .. ‘ 6.00 
No. 1 — cuts green wood up 
to 1%," diam. . . 5.00 


Ask your hardware dealer for the 
PORTER FORESTER. If he cannot 
supply you, let ur know and we will 
mame your nearest supplier or ship 
from factory. Write for Forester 
circular F. 4, 


H. K. PORTER, INC. 


EVERETT, 


MASS. 








Brand New Live Leather Sling Straps, 1%” 
Used Sling Straps, good condition, 1%’...... 
Special 1%” Swivels for above slings, pr. 
Good Used Carbine Leather Scabbards...... 
New Mills Woven Cartridge Belts, 30/06 cal. 
80/06 Selected M. C. Ctges, 150 gr. per 100... 
30/06 Boattails, 1932 issue, 172 gr. per 100. 
30/06 Boattails, 1936 issue, 172 gr. per 100....... 
Stamp for big cartridge list—Free New Catalog. 


C-HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
52 WARREN ST. NEw YorRK City 


WANTED 


Position as Forester or Manager on private 
estate. Graduate Forester, senior member of 
The Society of American Foresters with years 
of experience in forest work—tree planting, 
especially Christmas tree planting and sales, 
fire protection, logging, thinning, pruning, 
etc. Address Box No. 1, The American For- 
estry Association, 919 17th Street, N. W., 

Washi < 






























FORESTER 


Available December 1, 1937. American (Yale, 
M.F.) and European training. 17 years of experi- 
ence in forest organization, administration, man- 
agement and silviculture. Author of forestry papers 
Member of SAF and AFA. Address Box No. 2 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 17th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 





POSITION WANTED 


College graduate, age 31, married, desires con- 
nection with a southern pulp or paper company. 
Employed last five years on Public Conservation 
Projects in both woods and office work as a timber 
estimatcr, foreman, and superintendent. Good rea- 
sons for wishing to change. References from other 
employers available. 


Address Box 3, American Forestry 
Association, Washington, D. C. 
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REDWOODS OF SANTA CRUZ 


(Continued from page 481) 


was commonly pursued immediately prior 
to the main logging operations, just as is 
frequently the custom today. The Douglas 
fir was logged where merchantable along 
with redwood and manufactured into lumber. 

In addition to these three main forms of 
utilization, another drain upon the forest 
was the use of large amounts of wood for 
fuel, by several mushroom industries, the 
most important of which were lime kilns 
and paper mills. Some of the most beau 
tiful redwood, along with the poorer trees, 
was split into blocks to feed the furnaces 
of these industries. Seattered throughout 
the forest at all times was also a sprinkling 
of small woods operators who removed the 
trees in the form of ties, posts, pickets and 
various split produets. 

Considering now the growth and spread 
of mills, we find three main avenues of at- 
tack on the forest by mill operators. Gra- 
ham’s water-power mill, already mentioned, 
was the first in an opening wedge of small 
mills which pushed northward up the San 
Lorenzo River from Santa Cruz. During 
the ’40’s and early ’50’s a number of these 
small water-mills ran in the vicinity of 
Santa Cruz and Watsonville. 

In 1847 the Mountain Home Mill was 
started near Redwood City. In the same 
year Dennis Martin, a member of the first 
overland wagon train into California, in 
stalled a mill in the same vicinity and be 
gan to cut redwood at the northern timber 
border. The eastern flank of this great 
redwood area was invaded by a party of old 
Maine millmen and southerners who began 
operations about ten miles from San Jose 
near the present town of Los Gatos. 

With the loggers threatening the Santa 
Cruz redwoods on the north and the south 
at Redwood City and Santa Cruz, respee- 
tively, and on the east at Los Gatos, the 
western boundary of the timber on the 
rugged Pacific slope of the mountains was 
the last to escape for long the inroads of 
the millmen. Even here William Tuffley 
erected a water-mill on Pescadero Creek in 
1852, but although other settlers soon fol- 
lowed him, the cutting in that locality was 
sporadic and of short duration until fairly 
recent years. 

The comparatively light thinning of the 
forest in vogue during this era along with 
the use of slow-moving oxen as motive 
power in logging left hardly more impress 
on these wooded hills than had the earlier 
era. These superficial sears were soon healed 
by a vegetation cover and these areas now 
include some of the best stands of redwood 
second-growth. 

By 1875 most of the water-mills had 
fallen into disuse or had been replaced with 
steam-power mills, and the third era in red- 
wood lumbering characterized by the use of 
the high-speed circular saw run by steam 
power had begun. 

The industry was well established by now 
and men from all walks of life followed the 
lead of experienced loggers in wresting a 
living from the forest. This period saw the 
rise of the powerful timber barons, men 
who had the foresight to see the wealth- 
making possibilities in store for the clever 
timber buyer and speculator. The small 
millman was soon relegated to the back- 
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ground, depending thereafter upon the 
favor of the big operator for his very exis 
tence. It was not long before the best tin 
berlands in the mountains were under the 
ownership or control of a few large com 
panies. These organizations with a chain 
of large mills began a systematic clearing 
of the land. 


Tt was during the ’70’s, ’80’s, and ’90’ 
that most of the Santa Cruz redwoods f¢li 
before the lumberman’s ax. Lumbering 
was by far the leading industry of the re 
gion, and mills turning out both shingles 
and lumber were operating in every main 
valley and gulch. The little town of Boul 
der Creek was a leading lumber shipping 
center of the Pacific Coast during this era 
but the trade channels of Redwood City and 
San Jose pulsed with the stream of lumber 
traffic also. The millmen were hacking 
away, too, at the Pescadero, Butano, and 
Gazos Creek timber stands along the west 
ern slope of the mountains, but as markets 
were less accessible from here and as most 
of the lumber had to go out by tramway 
over rocky cliffs to coastwise ships, the 
timber liquidation was not so great. This 
isolation no doubt is the principal reason 
why the remaining virgin timber, with the 
exception of Big Basin Redwood Park and 
a small area on Soquel Creek, is confined to 
these drainages. 


At this time ox teams were still the usual 
form of log-moving power in the woods, and 
therefore physical damage to young growth 
by logging was not great. However, the 
eustom of burning during logging opera- 
tions to clean the trees of bark, to remove 
the debris, and so to facilitate the removal 
of logs down skid trails had become a com 
mon practice in the redwoods. 


This created an ever-present menace to 
young trees and remaining timber. With 
such treatment the resulting regrowth on 
the land was dominantly a brush and wood- 
land mixture for many years following log- 
ging. Owing to the inflammable nature of 
this new growth, the logged-over areas were 
often reburned every few years, and as 4 
consequence the young forest was delayed 
for decades if not choked out entirely. With 
little or no fire protection and with woods 
filled with loggers, the days were few when 
the sky was clear of pungent wood smoke, 
while banners of red on the ridges at night 
betokened the prevalence and frequency of 
destructive forest fires. In the brush fields 
and woodland thickets which soon cloaked 
the logging burns of this period a new for- 
est of redwood is now attempting to estab- 
lish itself. 


No better proof of the eternal nature of 
a redwood forest can be seen than the beau- 
tiful stands of second-growth trees which 
have sprung up on some of the better sites 
despite repeated scourgings by fire. In 
many locations the Douglas fir was killed 
out entirely by burning but the redwood 
sprouts have continued to rise in green 
plumes from their parent stumps. 

Between 1900 and 1910 the old-time 0% 
team and driver gave way to modern and 
more powerful methods of logging, but not 
before the former had cleared the bulk of 
the redwood lands. The demands for great: 
er output per day and a system of logging 
which would allow longer hauls to the mills 
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than was possible by animal logging led 
to the adoption of donkey engines and high- 
Jead cable lines. 

When the modern logging engines in- 
yaded the woods belching steam and fire, it 
was inevitable that these monsters of steel 
with their whiplike tentacles of cable should 
strip a larger crop of trees from the hills 
and leave a more lasting mark on the land- 
gape in their passage. Burning of the 
logging debris continued to be practiced 
intensively even though most burns were 
confined to the area of logging operations. 
Whole hillsides of brush dotted with scat- 
tered woodland trees and a few fire-black- 
ened skeletons of former redwoods now out- 
line the recently logged areas. Hidden be- 
neath this dense vegetation cover are tree 
sprouts fighting to become independent of 
the inflammable canopy before the next fire 
shall sweep through. 

This rapid form of cutting and burning 
goon wiped out most of the remaining red- 
wood, and only the awakening of Califor- 
nia citizens to the need for a state redwood 
park stopped the mills from eating into 
the Big Basin area. The California State 
Redwood Park is now a protected natural 
treasury of Santa Cruz mountain flora and 
fauna. Another small area of redwood 
amounting to about half a section has been 
put aside in San Mateo County Memorial 
Park, This tract and a few acres at Big 
Trees near Santa Cruz constitute the only 
other natural forest lands in this mountain 
range that are under public protection and 
available for general use. 
one sizeable area of commercial redwood re- 
mains in the Santa Cruz Mountains—that 
in the Butano and Peseadero drainages. 
Two ef the existing sawmills are cutting 
into this primitive area at present, 








At present only 


while 


another is rapidly swallowing the island of 
timber in Soquel Creek. 

The California Forest and Range Experi- 
ment Station, in connection with its state- 
wide forest survey, has graphically por- 
trayed the visible effects of lumbering and 
fire in this region. It has been able to 
estimate the area of virgin redwood at the 
time of the Spanish Padres as comprising 
650 square miles. This has dwindled dur- 
ing the lumbering period to about fifty 
square miles, or to eight per cent of the 
original area. 

The present logged-over area approaches 
400,000 acres, or more than one-half of the 
area of Rhode Island. Only approximately 
fifty per cent contains any appreciable 
amount of young timber at present. The 
remaining fifty per cent, which includes the 
recent cuttings, supports a cover of brush 
and woodland species and a small area of 
cultivated land. In the aggregate these 
non-timber areas cover about 200,000 acres. 
Remnants of commercial timber outside of 
the state and county parks still exist in 
scattered blocks but are rapidly being ab- 
sorbed into the large body of cut-over 
lands through the hungry maw of a yet 
active lumber industry, and in shortly over 
two decades at the present rate of cutting 
will be wiped out. 

Today the romance and tradition of the 
early days are preserved not only in a rich 
legacy of memories and records of the peo- 
ple, but also in the story that may be 
read in the present condition of the vegeta- 
tion, and in such vestiges of the industry it- 
self as remnants of old mills, log-roads, and 
place names. The fast-moving story of this 
industry spans a scant century, but a rec- 
ord has been indelibly traced that will re- 
main on the Coast Range forests of Alta, 
California, for several centuries to come. 











FALL PLANTING’S HERE! 











OUR AUTUMN CATALOG 


gladly mailed on request. You will 
find, quality considered, you can 
buy cheaper and safer from us. 

















EVERGREEN BARGAINS 
25 100 1000 

White Spruce (Picea 
alba) XX $3.00 


$11.00 $75 
Hemlock (Tsuga 


canadensis) X 5.00 17.50 150 
Douglas Fir 

(Pseudotsuga) XX 5.00 17.00 110 
Red Pine (p. 

resinosa) XX 8.00 55 
Scots Pine (p. 

sylvestris) XX 11.00 95 
Japan Yew (taxus 

cuspidata ) for hedges 

10-12 in. XX 10.00 36.00 300 

2-2% it. XXX 16.50 55.00 430 


And it is preferred by many to spring planting. 
bargains this fall — more than a thousand evergreens, trees and shrubs to choose. 
Some are scarce and will be sold out by spring. 


We offer some really surprising 


RARER TREES (ball of earth) 


Red-Flowering Dogwood— Each 
12-18 inches, 2-yr. grafts $ .90 
18-24 inches, 3-yr. grafts .13 

Pfitzer (silver) Juniper, 15-18 in... 1.00 

Franklinia (Gordonia), 15-18 in. 1Z 

Koster Blue Spruce, 15-18 in. 1.90 

Kelsey Berry-bush Yew, 18-24 in. 3.00 


BULBS AND PLANTS 


TULIPS & NARCISSUS from $4 a 100! 
Not any “bargain assortment” but strict 
top-size, named bulbs. 


IRIS—from 2 for 25 cents—your selection 
of 100 varieties. 


PEONIES—The best in the world and 
described so you can select easily. 





KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 





Established 1878 


ee 





50 Church St., New York City 





FOR 


FRESH-AIR 
» SLEEPING 


gor” 





DEAL for hunting, 
camping and fishing 
trips, trailer-touring 
and fresh-air sleeping. 
Easily packed. Saves 
carrying extra blanket. 


@ Made of the famous 
Denton soft-knit hygie- 
nic fabric of unbleached 
cotton with some very 
fine, soft wool. Denton 
fabric is very warm; knit in an open stitch 
it provides the ventilation so essential for 
healthful sleep . . . Extra-heavy feet, of special 
Denton fabric, attached firmly to the garment, 
are exactly shaped, very warm and durable. 
Flexible rubber buttons do not break in use or 
laundering. Finely tailored throughout .. .- 
Adult Dentons for men and women are made 
alike, opening down front, with patented extra- 
full drop seat, in four sizes. 
@ All dimensions are liberal, for the loose fit 
needed in a sleeping garment . . . Dentons are 
known for comfort, health-protection and long 
wear. Ask your dealer, or 
MAIL THE COUPON 
Denton Sleeping Garment Millis, Inc. 
Centreville, Mich. 
Please send folder with prices and full infor- 
mation on Adult Dentons. 














magnifiers and eompasees. 
and 9g Guaranteed. 
Address Gex H 











AL WILSON 


Genuine 





World famous _trolling, nee spoons. Sample 

prices: 4B—35c; 5B—50c; 5% B—55c; 6B—65c. 

Bend for 1937 catales. Accept only the Genuine. 
Manufactured only by 


AL WILSON COMPANY 
1539 Folsom Street San Franeisee 
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New York State College 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


| 
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opportunity for graduate work 
in several branches of forestry 





The 


of Forestry 
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are offered in forestry 
g to the degree of Bache- 


Science. There is also 





g to advanced degrees. | 


College has ample labo- 


ratories and classrooms in Wil- 


L. Bray Hall and the 
Marshall Memorial 
ng. It has forest prop- 
approximating 20, 
that serve for demonstra- 
research and _ instruction 


in forestry. 


Special laboratories for in- 
struction in wood technology, 


Ip and paper-making, in 


kiln-drying and timber-treating 
and a_ portable 


sawmill are 


features of this institu- 
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School of Forestry 


University of Idaho 


technical forestry, preparing for 


leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science in Forestry and Master 
of Science in Forestry respectively. 


Opportunity is given to special- 


utilization and range management. 


erations, important wood-working 
industries and extensive Federal, 


State and private forests are near 
at hand; 7,000 acre experimental 


forest 15 miles from campus. Ex- 


employment. 


Idaho 


Moscow, Idaho 
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WILDLIFE AND CYCLES 


(Continued from page 497) 


have been but ten years each. 
has stretched to thirteen years. 

Animal life is a varied and complicated 
thing. But of all its scores of phases and 
activities, only two can be easily measured, 
populations and bird migrations. Bird mi- 
gration has long been measured by bird 
students as a hobby. It has always been 
easy to record arrivals and possible to 
record departures. Many records of bird 
migrations made over periods of many years 
are published or available. They lend them- 
selves well to study in eycle work, and have 
been freely used in my own work. 

Population figures are not so easily ob- 
tained because of the greater difficulty of 
determining them accurately. Many ree- 
ords, however, are available, and more are 
being taken as time goes on. An indirect 
method of estimating population levels is 
through the use of fish catches, fur records 
and game-bags. It is surprising to note 
how faithfully these returns indicate the 
actual populations. The testimony of old 
hunters and natives of a territory yields 
information of some value, even though it 
is purely objective. 

Bird migration has been conventionally 
thought of as occurring at more or less defi- 
nite times each spring and fall. The time 
at which migration began for any particular 
bird was considered definite, varying only 
according to weather. While we have al 
ways thought of a cycle as being a com 
plete round-trip from the bird’s breeding 
grounds to its wintering grounds, upon 
checking the dates of arrival and departure 
we find that this migration period is subject 
to definite fluctuations. It shifts from early 
to late and back again in definite rhythms. 
These fluctuations are called migration ey 
cles in order to show their similarity to the 
eycles in population densities. 

Population exhibits a similar set of ey 
cles. The shorter, called ‘‘seasonal eycles,’’ 
follows the increase in number of individuals 
which oeceurs with the breeding season and 
advent of young, and the subsequent de 
crease as the population slowly returns to- 
ward the original level as the next breeding 
season approaches. The longer cycles, called 
‘record eycles,’’ become evident as the ree 
ords kept over a considerable number of 
years are examined. If yearly population 
records be compared, it will be noted that 
the numbers do not remain the same. In 
numerous species—we cannot yet say how 
many—these yearly changes are found to 
occur in eyeles. Thus a time of abundance 
is followed by a scarcity, with a subsequent 
return to abundance. This cycle of events 
oceurs with faithful regularity. 

There appears to be a general tie-up 
among the cyclic phenomena exhibited by 
animals. Cases in birds indicate that mi- 
gration fluctuates in tune with the popula- 
tion levels. Reproduction shows indications 
of relationship to the cycles; and while in 
formation on reproduction efficiency is 
seant, it leads to an expectation of repro- 
ductive pulsations. 

Years ago astronomers began the first 
investigation of cyclic phenomena. Early 
studies on the readily apparent sunspots 
showed them to be definitely cyclic. This 
led to further exploration of the solar 
eycles and for terrestrial cycles dependent 
upon the sun. These terrestrial cycles have 
been found to dovetail into the solar cy- 
cles in many fields, and have therefore been 
deemed to be dependent upon them either 
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primarily or secondarily. Any other hy. 
pothesis hardly seems permissible. ‘ 

The relationship between solar and ter. 
restrial cycles temperature, tree growth, 
precipitation, magnetism—seems well-estab. 
lished. Present work is rapidly establish- 
ing a relationship between the solar eyeles 
and animal cycles. Those of the sun-spots 
affecting animals are now known to be the 
5.65-year, the 11.3-year, the 22.6-year and 
the 68 to 73-year cycles. 

In the snowshoe rabbit populations, the 
11.3-year, the 22.6-year, and the 68-73-year 
eyeles prevail; in the ruffed rouse, the 5.65- 
year, the 11.3-year, and the 22.6-year cyeles, 
Although these animals exhibit cycles ag 
stated, they do not all necessarily exhibit 
all or the same eyeles. Latitudinal shifts of 
the cycle have been found in many species. 
The ruffed grouse exhibits the 11.3-year 
eyecle in the north and the 5.65-year eyele 
farther south. 

It appears from the work of eyele stu- 
dents that many species of animals, not 
only game but non-game birds, fur-bearers 
and fish, show eyeles of abundance and 
scarcity which determine to a great extent 
the numbers to be found from year to year. 
It is not yet possible to say just what 
causes the cycles. It is too deep a question 
to answer in one breath. No one has yet 
explored the vast field of nutrition, of physi- 
ology and endocrines, of the action of 
ultra-violet rays on the vitamines available 
to the animals, of the effects of radiation, 
of temperature changes, precipitation and 
a host of other factors. We know definitely 
that a lessening in the solar output of 
ultra-violet rays occurred before each of the 
past two down swings. The power of the 
sun seems to act upon the delicate physio- 
logical balance of the animals but beyond 
this we have little firm foundation for our 
opinions. 

We have so far regulated hunting sea- 
sons on the assumption that the next year 
will be like its predecessor, thus putting us 
2 year behind in closing seasons when the 
birds are scarce and a year behind in open- 
ing them when the birds increase. The 
population of the next year will be similar 
to that of the present with a plus or minus 
change according to the cycle, whether it be 
on the up swing which brings more game or 
on the down swing which brings less game. 
In 1936 a closed season was placed on the 
eottontail in many parts of its range on 
the heels of a downswing in its cycle. Next 
year it may be squirrels or it may be 
pheasants that are slated to go down, de- 
pending upon the stage of their cycles. 

The present and past action of the cycle 
upon partridge and other game regulations 
has been to throw the whole efforts of 
legislators, commissioners and wardens into 
a terrific turmoil. No sooner has a regula- 
tion been promulgated than the progression 
of the cycle has changed the exigency the 
regulation was designed to meet. The usual 
symptoms of the approach of the next low 
is a seattering series of reports trickling 
into game departments, newspapers and 
pool rooms that grouse are getting scarce. 
More reports come and finally an avalanche 
of demands that the season be closed and 
that something be done. Rumors fly thick 
and fast: the birds have been shot off, they 
migrated, were poisoned, hawks and owls, 
foxes, disease, cold weather, hot weather, 
drouth, rain, and so on endlessly. The truth 
is simple; the expected low has arrived. 
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When the cycle reaches its low, it has but 
one way to go—up. The population will 
stay low despite all present efforts to in- 
erease it until the proper time for the cycle 
to upswing again. Usually the closed sea- 
son, warden vigilance or new fire patrol 
gets the eredit. But when the cycle has 
again reached its peak, it also has but one 
way to go. This time it is down. The war- 
dens, the seasons, the fire patrol cannot pre- 
yent the downward thrust. It responds to 
a higher law, higher than all our regulatory 
regimes. There can be no permanent popu- 
lation peak until we know more than we 
do now. 

At the peak of the cycle, snowshoe rab- 
bits often approach and sometimes exceed 
a thousand rabbits to the square mile. I 
have many times visited areas at the low 
period and have been unable to find more 
than two or three rabbits by intensive hunt- 
ing; sometimes not even a track in the snow 
could be seen. In 1931 during the recent 
high, the Wisconsin Conservation Depart- 
ment delegated one of its wardens to make 
a ruffed grouse census on several northern 
sections. He used the King method and 
reported a population exceeding five hun- 
dred birds per square mile. I spent several 
days in the same area four years later— 
during a low—and could not find a single 
bird! 

Just what comparisons can we make from 
this? I know of many states where em- 
phasis and pride is in the rearing and re- 
lease of five, ten or fifteen thousand pheas- 
ants at a game farm. This seems like a 
lot of birds but it is a mighty puny effort 
compared to the cycle. The upswing of the 
eyele can put that many partridges on half 
1 township and throw in thousands of rab 
bits to boot! 

There are no actual figures of the num- 
bers of game lost throughout the whole 
country during the recent down swing of 
the eyele either by actual die-off or because 
of those that were never born or never 
hatched. But if we guess at a half a bil- 
lion, we shall not be guilty of overstate- 
ment. Beside this mountainous pile of 
game, the whole output of the game farms 


seems but a tiny umbrella in a tornado. 
Though the thousands of dollars and tons 
of energy spent in propagation seem in 
significant alongside the mighty cycle’s 
workings, they dwarf the paltry hundreds of 
dollars and few seattered research efforts 
on the eyele problem that are the water- 
mark of a supposedly conservation-mjnded 
people. 

The logical thing for us to do is to find 
out what mechanism causes the upswing of 
the cycle and put it in operation to raise 
the population or smooth out the lows. The 
exact cause is still a mystery, but if ade- 
quate research is applied, it will not long 
be a mystery. And once we know the an- 
swer, it may well be possible to raise, not 
a few thousand birds in a pen at two dol- 
lars apiece, but millions on the open range 
for an insignificant sum. 

Though we admit that we do not under- 
stand the causes of cycles, can we consider 
them in our administration and manage- 
ment? I think that we can and that we 
would be extremely negligent not to do so. 
It appears to be biologically sound to have 
a long open season and high bag limits at 
the highs. It might even be feasible to have 
a season of several months and perhaps no 
bag limit. It is a matter for study; but 
we can feel safe in thinking in terms of 
longer seasons and higher bags than at 
present are the vogue during the highs. 

There appears to be no reason why we 
eannot expect the future to continue as 
the past. In the ease of the ruffed grouse 
in the north, we find a high occurred in the 
years 1912-4 followed by a drop-off, an- 
other high in 1922-4 followed by another 
drop-off. The most recent high occurred in 
1932-4 with a low at present. Thus the 
past two intervals have been but ten years 
each. We should expect another high in 
1942-4 at this rate. If for some reason the 
solar cycle should return to its long-time 
average, we should expect the next high in 
the sequence to be delayed a year or so. 
We eannot state the exact year that the 
peak will be reached; we can state that 
another peak will come at the approximate 
interval of the others. 
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WILDLIFE EXPEDITION TO MEXICO 


In charge of a scientific expedition for the Biological Survey in which the 
Chieago Academy of Sciences, the Smithsonian Institution, and the National Zoologi 
cal Park are cooperating, Stanley P. Young, chief of the Survey’s Division of Game 
Management, left Washington on September 9 for the Carmen Mountain section of 


The main objective of the expedition will be wildlife photography similar to 
that conducted in northeastern Louisiana three years ago, when for the first time, so 
far as known, Mr. Young lured wolves into taking their own pictures at night. Other 
objectives will be the collection of mammal specimens for the Survey and the other 
scientific agencies concerned, and the capture of live mammals for the National 
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PLANNING VALLEYS OF LITTLE RIVERS 


(Continued from page 489) 


through a marsh to a lake has gained two 
or three hundred acres of onion land worth, 
perhaps, a hundred dollars an acre, and 
ruined an equal amount of resort land 
worth a thousand dollars an acre. 


This situation shows the absurdity of our 
existing law, which allows any two farmers 
to get up a petition and put in a drain 
without considering what effect the drain- 
age may have on the valley as a whole. 
Most drainage basins extend over more 
than one county, and the state, not the 
county, is the logical unit for settling such 
questions. 


The question of water levels covers also 
the question of flood control. The National 
Resources Committee has recommended an 
expenditure of $4,162,000,000 for curing 
the flood situation. This problem is largely 
the problem of the small streams that make 
the great rivers. It is necessarily a costly 
proposition. A small stream with a flood 
flow of 10,000 cubie feet per second—the 
Huron has 8,000—would cover an acre one 
foot deep in a little over four seconds, 
about fourteen acres a foot deep in a min- 
ute, and 840 acres a foot deep in an hour, 
or twenty-four feet deep in a day. To 
control this water requires an expensive 
dam, and the purchase of rich bottom land. 


However, to hold back floods by building 
great reservoirs is always an expensive and 
unsatisfactory method of flood control. A 
better solution lies in contour plowing, the 
reforestation or regrassing of the hillsides, 
and the restoring of many of the original 
lakes and marshes, for water storage. 


There is another possibility, at least in 
this area, that has been little considered. 
Probably the majority of farms have a 
small stream or set of springs, which 
dammed would make a pond of one to ten 
acres covering a plot of marsh. Such small 
ponds will raise fish and muskrats and 
water lilies, offer a haven for shore and 
water birds, a place for the cows to drink 
and a swimming hole for the children. In 
many cases they would be an advantage to 
a farm. In the aggregate they would help 
mightily with the floods. Perhaps a fed- 
eral appropriation to encourage farm fish 
ponds with excess capacity for floods might 
go as far as the building of great dams on 
the larger streams. 

Power dams on a stream are in general 
an advantage. They assure a body of 
water large enough for swimming and boat- 
ing and maintaining the larger fish, that 
are not able to survive in a shallow stream. 
If the water levels are maintained on these 
ponds, as they are on the Huron, and the 
sewage is kept out, the shores tend to de- 
velop into resorts or residence areas. But 
if the water levels are allowed to run down 
by operating the turbines for too long a 
period during dry weather, so that there is 
a mud flat around the edge, they lose most 
of their residential and recreational values. 
This indicates a public interest, and that 
there should be supervision. 

There are nine power dams on the Huron, 
at each of which the power house has a 
large turbine and a little turbine for the 
low water of summer. During the dryest 
part of the season even this small turbine 
may be operated for only one or two hours 
a day. When the sluice gates are shut 
down, it shuts the water out of the stream 
below. In a number of cases one dam 
floods back to the dam above so that this 
does not matter, but in other cases when 


these gates are closed, it shuts the water out 
of the river for many miles, thus driving 
the fish out of the area, and making boat. 
ing, swimming, picnicking, and camping 
either impossible or unattractive. 

There are two possible solutions, to allow 
the minimum flow of the river to proceed at 
all times, or to build a series of low dams 
so as to keep deep places to which the fish 
ean retire at such times. 


Considering the number of people who 
like to fish and the number of studies that 
have been made, it is astonishing how little 
we know about the fish problems of any 
particular stream. The Fisheries Research 
Institute of the State Conservation Depart- 
ment is located at Ann Arbor, but they tell 
me they know very little about the funda- 
mental problems of a maximum crop of 
worthwhile fish on the Huron. For instance, 
wall-eyed pike are numerous in certain 
ponds on the river and not found at all in 
a number of others. Why not? The river 
is fed by springs over considerable of its 
course. Perhaps the rainbow trout would 
flourish there with a certain kind of plant- 
ing. No one seems to know. 


What is the temperature of the water in 
the deeper ponds and in the flowing stream 
in summer? These are determining factors 
with many kinds of fish, but no one has 
ever made sufficient tests to be sure. 


Wisconsin has been fertilizing the water 
of certain lakes and ponds so as to inerease 
the supply of plankton. The indications 
are that this practice should be more gen- 
erally followed. In some way it is neces- 
sary to provide at intervals deep holes in 
shallow streams if the larger fish are to be 
retained. This may be done by wing dams. 
There must be satisfactory places to spawn, 
and there must be places of retreat under 
the bank or into brush or other cover. Each 
of these facts indicates the need of intelli- 
gent care of our streams, if they are to 
yield the crop of fish they should. 


Probably the most important measure for 
increasing the fish is the protection of the 
spawning season. The fact that here in 
this metropolitan area we know so little 
of our real problems indicates that there 


. may be some problems left over for the 


country at large. 


Again in this metropolitan valley with 
its great university and teachers college, 
both with strong departments of zoology 
and botany, one would think we should 
have our problems of wildlife pretty well 
solved. To have abundant wildlife means 
food and protection. We have 146 lakes m 
the valley, beside the river and its many 
tributaries. Each one of these represents 4 
problem in suitable aquatic and litoral vege- 
tation to maintain a maximum of water 
and shore birds and mammals. We know 
very little about this situation. Neither 
the state nor the counties have any control 
over these lakes, but if private owners knew 
just what to do to increase the game sup 
ply much would undoubtedly be done. 


A sanctuary not merely protects wildlife; 
it also tames it so that it can be observed. 
There are two sanctuaries in the valley at 
present. One a private one for wild geese, 
the other a general one in a national parks 
project. There are at least three other 
suitable and desirable locations. 

Every park and pienie place on the 
Huron has been used to capacity almost as 
soon as opened. There is every reason to 
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believe that this demand will increase. The 
eight hour day leaves four hours of day- 
light during the summer after the working 
day is done, and the five day week leaves 
two full days for recreation at each week 
end. In densely settled sections, it may be 
that almost the entire bank of the stream 
should be in public ownership. 

Perhaps enough has been said about fish- 
ing and boating. Beside these our rivers 
should provide picnic and camp grounds, at 
frequent intervals, with a separate place 
for trailers. There should be frequent 
swimming holes with corresponding provi- 
sion for skating and tobogganing in winter. 

In order for the stream to be as appeal- 
ing as possible, the water must be clear and 
the banks in the main, well wooded. There 
are a great many varieties of water lilies— 
at least fifty--that will grow in most of 
our streams and ponds. Once started they 
will eare for themselves. 

On the Huron there are about fifteen 
islands and an equal number of areas that 
are cut off by the railroad and ean be 
reached only from the river. If the river 
becomes more popular these would offer ex- 
eellent pienie sites. The only profitable 
economie use at present seems to be refores- 
tation, as is also the case with the bluffs 
of the river, which are often too steep for 
any other use. 

We have been laboring now for two years 
in preparing a guide to the Huron Valley. 
This may not seem necessary for so small 
a river basin, but it is astonishing how 
little most people know about it, and yet 
how many really interesting things there 
are here. Our guide ineludes something of 
its history, ancient and modern, its geology, 
wildlife, forestry, engineering problems, its 
points of interest, industries, drives and 
opportunities for recreation with plans for 
the improvement of the valley as a great 
recreation area for the metropolitan district 
of Detroit. 


conditions. 


It has always seemed to me that knowl- 
ede of things nearby is more valuable than 
knowledge of things far away, and that it 
is desirable to know pretty intimately any 
area that touches one’s life often. I believe 
that such a guide would be desirable for 
hundreds of river valleys of America. 

I have recently gone over many reports 
from state and national commissions on 
water resources. While they differ widely, 
nearly all of them point out the fact that 
our water laws are not adjusted to present 
Most of them are built on navi- 
gation or power. But there is not a navi- 
gable river in the interior of Michigan, and 
the building of power dams on small rivers 
with low head is no longer profitable. 

The problems of our waters are quite as 
many and difficult as the problems of our 
farms. Through our resorting trade, which 
is built around them, they yield a larger 
financial return. There is quite as much 
reason in this state for a Department of 
Waters as for a Department of Agriculture. 

However, the simplest solution of the sit- 
uation would be to attach these new duties 
to the Departmert of Conservafion by pro- 


viding a supplementary staff. mostly engi- 


neers and landscape and recreation men, for 
the purpose. Our present water code is in 
the horse and buggy stage, and the whole 
country is waiting for a law, built on mod- 
ern conditions, in which public use is nine- 
tenths recreational. 

A river valley is a natural division. A 
county is a political division. The different 
parts of a county may have nothing in 
common; but there are certain problems 
that are common to all parts of a river val- 
ley. They will not solve themselves. Some 
of these have been discussed in what has 
gone before. There is a governing and 
planning body for the Tennessee Valley and 
for many of the valleys of Europe. Some 
such body is needed for many if not most 
of our rivers. 





MATTRESSES FOR OLD MAN RIVER 


(Continued from page 498) 


this shore builds up. Where it is desired to 
induce additional filling by retarding the 
current artificially, mattresses and dikes 
are used. The dikes consist of a line of 
piles extending out into the stream, the 
piles being driven in clumps of three ané 
connected by stringers. Several dikes are 
usually placed in a series parallel to each 
other and at about right angles to the 
shore line. Without mattresses, however, 
the piles would often be undermined by 
the current and washed away. The first 
step, then, is to sink the mattresses in 
Place with stone and then to drive the 
piles right through them. 


Both pine and mixed hardwoods are 
used in the manufacture of mattresses for 
Old Man River. Among the hardwoods 
used are red oak, white oak, sycamore, 
elm, red gum, black gum and cottonwood. 


The Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wisconsin, as a part of its work 
on the more efficient utilization of forest 
products, has just completed a survey to 
determine whether blackjack oak, a com- 
mon weed tree of the South, could be used 
for mattress lumber in place of the mil- 
tons of feet of good hardwoods and small 
pine now employed. 

Offhand it would appear that blackjack 
oak could meet the requirements for mat- 
‘ress lumber, since they are not exacting. 

he mattress being wholly under water is 
hot subject to decay except at the extreme 


shoreward edge which is covered with pav- 
ing stone. Onee laid and properly weight- 
ed down with stone no great demands are 
made on it for strength. Tests show that 
blackjack oak can be woven. Despite the 
lack of rigid requirements, however, black- 
jack oak was found to be unable to com- 
pete both on a price and utility basis. with 
the woods now being used. 

The consumption of mattress lumber va- 
ries from year to year according to the 
amount of repair work necessary. As an 
indication, the Army contracted for 2,250,- 
000 feet in 1936 for dike work on the 
Mississippi between St. Louis and Cairo. 
Two or three times as much was used by 
contractors in this territory for bank pro- 
tection. The Kansas City district engi- 
neers estimate a total consumption for 
1936 of 9,000,000 feet of mattress stock in 
their district, making a total in 1936 of 
from 15,000,000 to 18,000,000 feet for 
these two districts, which, of course, com- 
prise only a small part of the Mississippi 
and major tributaries. 

The protection work planned on the 
Mississippi and Missouri Rivers is largely 
completed. This means that within a few 
years work will presumably be limited to 
requirements for annual maintenance and 
repair and the total consumption of mat- 
tress lumber will be reduced. It seems 
certain, however, that on Old Man River 
alone several million feet will be required 
almost indefinitely every year. 
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Forestry Transfer 


(Continued from page 494) 


stop the continued jealousy between depart- 
ments of the Federal Government and in 
the interest of the taxpayer and efficiency 
eliminate as much as possible of duplication 
and waste. Instead of creating more de- 
partments and new departments, instead of 
adding bureaus and divisions, it is time to 
eliminate, and where efficiency will permit 
to consolidate. 

‘‘Senator Byrd of Virginia has covered 
these matters so clearly in public addresses 
that it would be a waste of time to men- 
tion them here. I must state, however, 
that for almost thirty years I have wit- 
nessed conflict between bureaus of govern- 
ment with resultant duplication and waste, 
and more serious, loss of respect of the 
public and decline in efficient service. 

‘‘TInstead of having the courage to say 
for onee and for all that the bureaus deal- 
ing with land use and soil conservation, 
farm production and marketing, and those 
functions of government which are related 
primarily to organie resources belong to 
agriculture, and that the bureaus must stay 
there, this bill simply invites a continua- 
tion of a policy which under a half dozen 
administrations has interfered with govern- 
mental efficiency and wasted the resources 
of the people. 

‘<Therefore, with all the earnestness at 
my command, speaking for the smallest 
Grange, whether it is located in Montana, 
Wyoming, Kentucky, or New Hampshire, 
or for the largest Grange of about a thou 
sand members in the State of New York 
or in Maine, I want to assure the com 
mittee that our membership is  tremen- 
dously in earnest on the program adopted 
again and again in our organization, and 
we ask that this committee take no action 
that would continue governmental duplica 
tion, extravagance, waste, friction, bitter 
ness, and misunderstanding. We are un 
alterably opposed to the creation of a De 
partment of Conservation for the reasons 
enumerated.’’ 


= 7 
Trail Rider Country 
(Continued from page 484) 
tion—the third to explore this fascinating 
country—left Albuquerque on August 3. 
The last great unspoiled country in the 
West to lure the Trail Riders has been 
ealled America’s most beautiful wilderness 


—and rightly so. It is a wildwood built 
on a grand scale—a rugged, broken mass 
of peaks from the glacier crowns of which 
course many beautiful streams, forming 
valleys clothed with magnificent forests. 
It is the Olympic Wilderness of the Olym- 
pic National Forest and the Olympic Na- 
tional Monument, in the State of Wash- 
ington. The expedition to visit this wil- 
derness this summer was the second. 

The East, too, has its Trail Rider coun- 
try—though on a smaller scale. Two 
small parties explored the wilder regions 
of the Great Smoky Mountains—one in 
June, the other in September. 

Altogether, eighteen expeditions have ex- 
plored Trail Rider country under the diree- 
tion of The American Forestry Association. 
Next year perhaps seven more will ride, 
and the following year—who knows? As 
new Trail Rider country is opened up and 
as more people become aware of their op- 
portunity to explore it under the direction 
of the Association, there is no limit to the 
extent these little kingdoms of the primi- 
tive, untouched by the great spoilers, may 
serve mankind. 
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The INDIAN FIRE PUMP cannes 


HIGH ON THE BACK Like THE ARMY PACK 


NO RUBBING OR 
CHAFING HIPS! 




















The soldier marches for hours without undue fatigue 
even though his pack weighs over 50 pounds. Why? 
Because it is scientifically arranged so the ca 
weight comes high on the shoulders, not at the al 
of the back. Nothing flaps against the hips or 
causing soreness. THE INDIAN FIRE PUMP, canal 


in shape, carries on exactly the same principle, 


MAY BE CARRIED 
WITHOUT FATIGUE 
OR DISCOMFORT 


N fire fighting, just as in long marches, it is often 
necessary to carry the outfit for hours. The car 
rier may find himself called from place to place a 
need appears. Sometimes he must run—sometimes 
walk. But the INDIAN does not become burdensome 
or uncomfortable. THE CARRYING WEIGHT I8 
HIGH ON THE SHOULDERS—where it should be, 





INDIAN FIRE PUMPS combine every de 
sirable feature for a portable, clear water 
: extinguisher. Strong brass carrying h 
cousmanion nase Mt. t2 I~ ‘ for carrying the outfit by hand. The pump 
Simca ‘on Lone : . is firmly held in this handle when not in use, 
motu canned 10 ‘ ; Water may be kept in tank continually ir 
iii =, suring readiness for fire at any time. May 
be carried filled on trucks or in cars. No 
need of propping to fill. Tank stands alone 
strong and rigid. Heavy solid brass bottom 
prevents rusting and corrosion. Cannot ret 
or mildew. 


Patented 








FORM.-FITTING. VENTILATED TANK GIVES A CONSTANT CIRCULATION SEND 
a D CAR T OTECTS THE BACK 
H 


Ie} RE IN A KE 
THE FORM-FITTING SHAPE OF THIS TANK FITS 
THE BACK PERFECTLY. SNUG AND FIRM AND FEELS GOOD. FOR 


CATALOG 











VENTILATED TANK 


Form fitting, ventilated tank allows 
a continuous circulation of air be- 
tween carrier’s back and water tank. 
This prevents moistness or damp- 
ness reaching the back which re- 
mains always dry and comfortable. 
Federal and State Foresters consid- 
er this a most important feature. 








CCC CAMPS USE INDIANS 


The fact that CCC camps use hun- 
dreds of INDIAN FIRE PUMPS in- 
dicates they are all they should be. 
Photo at right shows CCC enrollees 
unloading INDIANS to fight a large H H 
forest fire near camp. Officials are D. B. SMITH & Co., 4O5 Main St., Utica, N. Y, 
high in their praise of the per- uencunweeea «eae PACIFIC COAST AGENTS PPLY 
y J Cc NE ) 
formance of these fire fighters. 550 Third yg bk Francisco, bg core Gecueee dee | rtf was 
WESTERN LOGGERS’ MACHINERY CO 
302 S. W. 4th St.. Portland; Oregon 














